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“HUNTER HOME FROM THE HILLS” 


The excellent photo above, taken by W. R. Tamblyn of the Allentown Morning Call, took Second Prize in the Feature Class 
of the recent Associated Press State Photographic Contest. 
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ELECTRIFIED CONSERVATION 


When an electric company takes an interest in soil conservation, it’s time 
to sit up and take notice. 

The Monongahela Power Company, Fairmount, West Virginia, recently 
appointed Walter C. Gumbel to work directly with county organizations and 
individual farmers in promoting soil conservation. Included will be the 
project of “selling” the program to counties which are only luke-warm to 
the idea, and those which have not yet adopted it. 

The electric company, which serves 30 counties in northern West Virginia 
and border counties in parts of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Maryland, 
is merely adding soil conservation to an already expansive program of agri- 
culture development which is producing definite results in the territory it 
serves. 

One phase of the company’s agricultural program has been “Farming 
For Better Living” which promotes improved farming and _ stock-raising 
methods, and better living conditions on the farm. As incentive to farm 
families to participate the company conducts contests with awards for those 
showing the most progress. 

Interest of the utility company in agricultural development is based on 
the principle that prosperity for the farmer will be shared by his community; 
what helps him helps everybody. 

Mr. Gumbel, a leader in the field of soil conservation, is well qualified 
for his new position. He has successfully reorganized Pennsylvania’s Soil 
Conservation Service, has served as State representative of the National Soil 
Conservation Service and has had wide experience in conservation work in 
West Virginia. He was one of the first Extension Soil Conservationists, and 
held the post of Field Agent for the State Soil Conservation Commission. 

The Monongahela Power Company is among the first of the utility com- 
panies to take an active interest in soil conservation. This is a foresighted 
move, and we hope that there will be many more following their example in 
the very near future. 

The prosperity of our land depends upon soil conservation. Let’s all get 
behind these projects. 
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“Redheads” will be featured as the central design of the New Federal “duck stamp” 
for the 1946-47 hunting season. The design for the new stamp was executed by Robert 
W. Hines, artist of the Ohio Division of Conservation and Natural Resources. The de- 
sign, depicted above, shows four redheads, three males and a female, riding the water, 
with another male about to make a “crash” landing. 
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FIRST CONSERVATION EDUCATION LABORATORY 


FOR TEACHERS 


By Dr. Henry Klonower 


Director, Teacher Education and Certification and Executive Director, 
Conservation Education Laboratory for Teachers 


| iy enema) education takes another step 
forward. The first Conservation Educa- 
tion Laboratory for Teachers will be held 
this summer under the sponsorship of The 
Pennsylvania State College. Two sessions 
of the Laboratory will be conducted during 
the main summer session, The first session 
begins Monday, July 1, 1946, and continues 
until Saturday, July 20. The second session 
opens Monday, July 22 and runs until Sat- 
urday, August 10. There will be morning, 
afternoon and evening periods of instruction 
in each session. 

The aim and purpose of the Laboratory 
will be to obtain information from first hand 
observation of the natural resources in the 
Commonwealth, to understand the inter- 
relationship of the natural resources, and to 
acquire a knowledge of the need for preser- 
vation, reclamation, and management of the 
natural resources for the continued welfare 
of the Commonwealth. Study will be given 
to the efficient and practical methods of cor- 
relation of the various conservation programs 
to actual and present-day teaching situations 
in the classrooms of the public schools. To 
accomplish these objectives, every effort will 
be made to visualize how conservation of 
natural resources must be included with 
community life and state planning. Oppor- 
tunities will be provided for teachers to 
share these experiences cooperatively in a 
situation where facilities are readily available 
for field observation. In other words, the en- 
tire experiment will afford a cooperative 
opportunity for teachers to approach the 
study of conservation in its various phases. 

Teachers enrolled in the Laboratory will 
spend a greater part of their time in the 
field. Consultants will be available in such 
phases of conservation as pond exploring, 
stream life, fisheries, water pollution, wild 
flowers and weeds, edible plants, soil man- 
agement and conservation, plant succession, 
topography, weather and climate, trees and 
shrubs, rocks and minerals, wildlife manage- 
ment, game laws, and state planning. 

Evenings will be spent in examining visual 
aids and literature and in working under the 
supervision of consultants in elementary or 
secondary fields of education. Students will 
thus acquire a background for understanding 
the conservation of natural resources and 
will formulate definite, detailed plans for 
bringing a knowledge of conservation prac- 
tices into their classrooms—not as an addi- 
tional subject to be taught, but as an aid to 
subjects already in the curriculum. The 
Laboratory is a full-time program of study, 
and no other course in the summer sessions 
may be scheduled concurrently. 

The instructional staff will consist of con- 
sultants from The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and from state and national private and 
government agencies interested in conserva- 





tion. Instruction will be given that is useful 
in helping teachers to organize conservation 
materials and experiences for use by children 
on either the elementary or secondary school 
levels. 

Informal discussions among students and 
faculty, a carefully selected library of con- 
servation education literature, and museum 
facilities of the College, and visual aids in- 
cluding slides, film strips, and motion pic- 
tures will supplement the lectures. Teachers 
will also become familiar with visual aids 
source materials for use in their local com- 
munities. The basis of instruction will be 
first-hand experience. 

For work satisfactorily completed in the 
Laboratory, three college credits will be 
granted to those who desire such credit. The 
credit so earned may be applied toward an 
undergraduate or advanced degree in a cur- 
riculum in which the course is permitted as 
an elective, or it may also be used in satis- 
faction of credit requirements for the appro- 
priate teaching certificate issued by the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Numerous organizations have cooperated 
in the establishment of the Pennsylvania 
Conservation Education Laboratory for 
Teachers through providing consultants, in- 
structional staff, or financial assistance. The 
project was originally suggested by the state- 
wide Advisory Committee of which Mrs. J. 
Charles Runk, Chairman of the Department 


of Conservation and Gardens of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Women’s Clubs, is Chair- 
man. Participating organizations include the 
Department of Public Instruction, Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters, Department of 
Agriculture, State Planning Board, State 
Game Commission, State Fish Commission, 
and the Department of Mines. 

Among other agencies concerned with the 
field of conservation of natural resources 
which have been instrumental in developing 
the Laboratory project are the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, Izaak Wal- 
ton League, Conservation Council of Penn- 
sylvania, Pennsylvania State Roadside Coun- 
cil, Pennsylvania Conservation Committee, 
Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania, 
and Friends of the Land. The United States 
Soil Conservation Service and the United 
States Forestry Service have offered con- 
sultative service. The Schools of Agricul- 
ture, Education, and Mineral Industries at 
The Pennsylvania State College will provide 
much of the instruction. 

A brochure fully describing living accom- 
modations, scholarships, admission require- 
ments, expenses, et cetera, may be obtained 
by writing to Dr. George J. Free, in charge 
of the Pennsylvania Conservation Education 
Laboratory for Teachers, Room 311 Burrowes 
Building, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 





ing have already made: 


to time. 





Organizations which have so far made contributions to help subsidize 
the Conservation Laboratory and the amounts pledged are: 


Pennsylvania Department of Forest & Waters ........... $1,000 
Pennsylvania Game Commission ...................245: 1,000 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs .......... 500 
Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s Clubs ............ 500 
EE ES eT a ee 250 
Pennsylvania Fish Commission ..................-.00+- 250 
Izaak Walton League of America ...................+00- 120 


Of the many interested organizations donating scholarships the follow- 


The Philadelphia Inquirer .... 
Montgomery Co. Fed. of Women’s Club .................... 6 


The Pennsylvania State Education Association ............. 2 
ee ee 2 
Conservation Council of Pennsylvania ..................... 2 
Pennsylvania Park Association ...............ccecccceeceee 1 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association .................-:eeeeee 1 
Washington Co. Fed. of Women’s Clubs .................... 1 
Payette Co. Fed. of Women’s Clube .... 2.20.00. cc ccciccees 1 
Allegheny Co. Fed. of Women’s Clubs ..................... 1 
Potete Creek Compervation Club... .... 06. ccc cece cceeeces 1 


Numerous other groups have also indicated a desire to support the 
undertaking and all of them will be recognized in Gamge News from time 
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THE PROBLEM OF INCREASED HUNTING PRESSURE 


Mr. Moderator, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The topic assigned me for discussion on 
this panel is exceedingly timely. In the years 
immediately ahead, the wild game of this 
country—not only waterfowl—but all other 
kinds as well, is going to face the greatest 
army of hunters in all history. The onslaught, 
in fact, has already begun. We felt the added 
pressure last fall when more duck stamps 
were sold than ever before. We're going 
to feel it a lot more next year. The push 
is on, and we might just as well brace our- 
selves to meet it. 


It is easy enough to figure out WHY the 
numbers of gunners and anglers have sud- 
denly increased. Millions of our boys have 
now learned how to use firearms. They have 
learned how to live in the out-of-doors. In 
a recent survey conducted by the American 
Legion Magazine, 70 percent of the service- 
men said they wanted to hunt; 62 percent 
said they intended to go fishing. So do the 
homefolks. With new cars, new tires, plenty 
of gasoline, and with the war jobs all done, 
there is going to be more vacationing. 
America is going to move out into the open. 
Sportsmen are going to be searching out 
every bit of wild country they can find. 
Ducks, rabbits, bass, trout, and game ad- 
ministrators—look out! 

The war gave fish and game a little rest 
in the seasons of 1942 and 1943. Hunting and 
fishing license sales fell off a little during 
each of those years. Restrictions on gas and 
tires, and the shortage of ammunition and 
fishing tackle helped hold the take to less 
than normal. But that situation changed be- 
fore the war ended, much to everyone’s sur- 
prise. During the fiscal year of 1944, which 
included the fall hunting season of 1943, the 
States sold slightly more than 7% million 
hunting licenses. During the next year, or 
the fall of 1944, they sold almost 8,200,000 
licenses, an actual increase during the last 
year of the war of 685,643 licenses. All signs 
point to an even greater proportionate in- 
crease during the season just closed. 


We have definite knowledge of the in- 
crease in duck hunters. The duck stamp sales 
tell this story quite accurately. During the 
fall season of 1943, 1,169,352 were sold. In 
1944, the number jumped to 1,487,029, an in- 
crease of about 27%. During the first six 
months of this fiscal year, which included 
the last hunting season, more stamps were 


* Reprinted with permission of Mr. Day and 
through courtesy of American Wildlife Institute, 
sponsor of the Conference. 

** Address delivered at the Eleventh North 
American Wildlife Conference, New York City, 
March 12, 1946. Mr. Day was appointed Direc- 
tor of the Service, succeeding Dr. Ira N. Gabriel- 
gon who retired on April 1. 


ON WATERFOWL* 


By Albert M. Day”™* 


Photos Fish and Wildlife Service 


sold than during all of the year before. In 
fact, on last December 31st, the duck stamp 
sales had reached the highest point in his- 
tory, 1,540,468. It looks as though they might 
total 1,700,000 when all the sales reports are 
in. This matter of increased hunting pres- 
sure is not mere fiction. It is here now, and 
it is going to take the best kind of manage- 
ment possible to see that we do not cut into 
the breeding stocks of game. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has long 
predicted that there would be an increase 
in hunting pressure as soon as the war was 
won, but we didn’t look for it to come be- 
fore that time. After the World War I, there 
was an immediate increase of 30% in the 
number of hunters, and that increase was 
never lost. This time, we predicted that the 
increase might be as much as 50%, and it 
looks now as though that prediction may 
come true. 

We have resisted great pressure during the 
past 2 years for more relaxations in the 
hunting privileges. Bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress to permit the return of 
baiting and live decoys, and we have been 
deluged with petitions asking for various 
special relaxations for different parts of 
the country. Our philosophy has been to hold 
the line so we would not be faced with the 
necessity of tightening up just as the boys 
come back. But now it looks as though this 
very path may be the only one open for 
next year. 





We all like to be optimistic, and 1 am 
afraid we have been too much so. It has 
been less than 15 years since the dust bowl 
days when the season had to be cut to 30 
days and was almost closed completely. Yet 
we seem to have forgotten the significance of 
that experience. No one wants to stop and 
think of that. Yet, the Southwest is right now 
experiencing a severe drought, with dust 
storms similar to those which marked the 
beginning of that other disastrous period. The 
prairie States and the prairie provinces of 
Canada have had two spring seasons now 
that have been much drier than the preced- 
ing five lush breeding years. It is easy to 
forget that it was during the wet years of 
1939 to 1943 that the birds really staged 
their recovery, and that it has been during 
these last two seasons that they have been 
dropping in numbers. 

I think that even we proverbial pessi- 
mists in the Fish and Wildlife Service let 
ourselves become over-enthusiastic as we 
saw the population climb from a low of less 
than 30 million in 1935 to around 140 mil- 
lion in 1948. The public began to take it 
for granted that this could keep on forever. 
Certainly, the effective propaganda cam- 
paign of Ducks Unlimited convinced many 
duck hunters that all that was necessary 
to have an unlimited supply was to con- 
tribute to that organization to build more 
“duck factories” in the limited area of the 
North American continent in which they 
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Snow Geese on the Sacramento National. Wildlife Refuge in California show the thrills 
for sportsmen and bird enthusiasts that result from conservation. 
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operate. Little heed has been given to the 
occasional cautious wamings of Federal and 
State administrators and a few of the out- 
door writers. 

Now, with this increased hunting pressure 
upon us, and with all of our best observa- 
tions pointing to a decline in waterfow] 
numbers during the past two seasons, I think 
it is time for us to take a good, honest look 
at the situation. I know many of you will 
not agree with my analysis, but in the good 
old American tradition, that is your privilege 
and Id be delighted to be convinced that 
I am wrong. Here are the cold facts as I 
see them: 

We have overshot our annual increase 
during the past two hunting seasons. During 
the fall of 1944, when there were all the 
gripes about “where are the ducks?” the 
kills in many States were heavy. North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Michigan and some others 
definitely killed more birds, in some cases 
as much as 40%. While the results of the 
1945 season are not all analyzed as yet, such 
data as we do have indicate that in 60% 
of the hunting areas last fall, the total kill 
was either heavier, or as great as it was 
during 1944. 


The population has declined in those two 
years. Last year, the annual inventory 
showed a loss of some 20 million birds. This 
year’s inventory is very apt to show an 
additional decline. And, although the Ser- 
vice has been criticized roundly by some 
writers for having the temerity to release 
such information, it is surprising how many 
duck hunters over the country are begin- 
ning to agree. They haven’t found the birds 
either. 

The annual regulations provide the only 
quick means of adjusting hunting pressure 
to supply. No one can control the weather, 
but the hunting pressure can be controlled. 
Back in the early 30’s when the waterfowl 
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Canada Geese and goslings on the Lower Souris Refuge in North Dakota. 


population was on its way out, the regu- 
lations saved the day. The season was cut 
to 30 days, baiting and live decoys were 
eliminated and several species given com- 
plete protection. Rigid law enforcement by 
State and Federal wardens did the rest. 
The birds were well on their way upward 
at least two years before the marsh restora- 
tion programs of the American and Cana- 
dian governments had much effect and be- 
fore Ducks Unlimited had even started. As 
much as we hate to tighten up this year, 
just when the servicemen are able to take 
to the field again, I fear that a shorter 
season or reduced bag limit, or both, is going 
to be in order, 


Ducks rising from “The Hole” on the Sacramento Wildlife Refuge. 


Marsh restoration and protection are highly 
important. Past experience clearly indicated 
that law enforcement isn’t enough. Ducks 
and geese must have places to rest and eat, 
and nest. Some 100,000,000 acres of marsh 
have been drained in this country in the 
last 50 years, and that largely in the flight 
and wintering range of the birds. The Ser- 
vice has spent upwards of 20 million dollars 
in acquiring and restoring about 3% million 
acres in the United States, much of it for 
breeding areas in the northern tier of States. 
The Canadian Government, through ithe 
Prairie Farms Rehabilitation Administration, 
has built over 5,500 dams, many of which 
are major reservoir areas. Counting dug- 
outs, it has completed more than 20,000 


water restoration projects. I do not have 
a record of what Ducks Unlimited has done 
in actually restoring marshes, but they re- 
port 155 projects. All of this work by all 
agencies is highly important. By wisely im- 
pounding, husbanding and managing the 
spring runoff and the permanent streams, 
man can look ahead and ease the shock 
when the next drought comes. That is when 
these projects will prove their real worth. 

Mother Nature is the prime factor in pro- 
duction. Regardless of the efforts of the 
United States and Canadian Governments 
and of American sportsmen, the cold fact 
remains that the good Lord pretty well de- 
termines the success or failure of the duck 
and goose crop each year. Only nature can 
see that the myriad potholes hold water 
long enough for the birds to get through the 
flightless stage. Man can build dams, but 
he cannot keep water behind them. Even 
with the most sincere effort, the areas that 
can be so improved are only a fraction of 
the vast breeding range. We can influence 
but little the breeding conditions in those 
vast wilderness tundra and muskeg areas 
of northern Canada and of Alaska where the 
bulk of the waterfowl are raised. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Top: Great Auk 
Bottom: Labrador Duck 


Top: Passenger Pigeon 
Center: Carolina Paroquet 
Bottom: Heath Hen 






VANISHING 
yf AMERICANS 


Ps J By Jacob Bates Abbott 


(Portions of this article appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor in 1936) 


Illustrations by The Author 


REAT auk, passenger pig- 
eon, Carolina paroquet, Lab- 
rador duck, heath hen .. |! 
Memories only of the van- 
ished hordes which were 
familiar sights to the red 
men, pioneers and early 
seamen seeking harbor along our rugged 
Atlantic coast. The first American ornitholo- 
gists, Audubon and Wilson, early nineteenth 
century men who dug back into historical 
records, reported them in unbelievable num- 
bers at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Three hundred years later, in 1805, 
there were enough passenger pigeons around 
for John Lyman, a pioneer settler and 
woodsman, to estimate 20,000,000 as the num- 
ber then nesting in the valleys along the 
Allegheny River in Pennsylvania. Sixty-five 
years after this Mr. C. W. Dickinson re- 
ports a passenger pigeon nesting area in 
Potter and McKean Counties forty miles long 
and two miles wide! On September Ist, 
1914 the last known passenger pigeon died 
in the Cincinnati zoo and joined the untold 
millions of his race already in oblivion. 

Today the stuffed skin and punctured 
hollow eggshell of a great auk, when sold 
at auction, bring more than the ceiling price 
of a custom-built Lincoln. Of the thousands 
of heath hens, eastern representatives of 
the prairie chicken, a pitiful remnant still 
existed on Martha’s Vineyard, off the south- 
east Massachusetts coast, a few years ago. 
This vanishing race of native North Ameri- 
cans created such interest that scientists 
travelled hundreds of miles to observe them 
and thousands of dollars were spent on their 
protection. In the fall of 1931 the lone sur- 
vivor was seen no more and the heath hen 
was pronounced extinct! 

A repitition of the age-old tale of “I- 
didn’t-know-it-was-loaded” excuse coming 
too late. What are you and I going to do 
about it? 

The only way that we can protect not 
only our vanishing birds, but also those 
which are still with us in considerable 
numbers, is to arouse a universal interest and 
understanding of bird-life in the coming 
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generation of citizens. When it is intelli- 
gently taught and understood in the schools 
that birds are among our best friends, and 
that without them insects might drive the 
human race off this earth, they will need 
no more legislated protection. The National 
Association of Audubon Societies, although 
they tend at times to become starry-eyed 
and wistfully sentimental, have done won- 
ders over a period of nearly fifty years in 
arousing public opinion toward the conser- 
vation and preservation of bird-life. 

The old U. S. Biological Survey, now the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, although often 
water impounding and interests in Washing- 
ton, have for years fought a slowly-victorious 
battle for wildlife conservation. Their fight 
has been based on practical premises as con- 
trasted with the bird-lovers sentimental 
humanitarianism. Which does not mean at 
all that many of the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice’s field men are not genuinely interested 
in the beauty and esthetic value of our 
native birds and animals. But they have also 
realized for many years that conserving 
wildlife means, in many instances, real cold 
cash in the agriculturist’s pocket. As long 
ago as 1898 Dr. A. K. Fisher, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, was tell- 
ing farmers that the food of almost all 
hawks and owls was distinctly beneficial to 
their interests. His statements were backed 
up by exhaustive research and examination 
of stomachs over a period of years. This 
was, in effect, a friendly and wise Govern- 
ment, through one of their trained specialists, 
trying to pass on some information of value 
which the farmers had not the time nor the 
equipment to dig out for themselves. 1893 
is fifty-six years ago, yet today the bene- 
ficial hawks and owls have very little pro- 
tection throughout the country. In our own 
state, to the everlasting credit of conser- 
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their kills of mule deer and tule elk, helped the condors to 


vation-minded sportsmen, citizens, natur- 
alists and the Game Commission, al] hawks 
and owls are protected excepting sharp- 
shins, Cooper’s hawks, goshawks and great- 
horned and snowy owls. The latter, big 
ghostly wanderers from the far north, should 
have absolute protection when they make 
their erratic visits to Penn’s Woods. 

Let us take a last look at some of the 
North American birds and animals which 
we, of the present era, may never see alive; 
whose salvation, urged by untiring and far- 
seeing ornithologists, Federal scientists and 
certain sportsmen throughout the country. 
is being preached, we hope not too late. 

The California condor, that majestic aero- 
naut, who, with his ruff-necked South 
American cousin, shares the distinction of 
being the largest bird that flies, is now re- 
stricted to a few inaccessible coastal ranges 
in Southern California. This great vulture, 
whose white-lined black wings span ten 
feet, lays her one greenish-white egg on 
the bare ground of some wind-swept cave, 
high in the rock wall of a remote canyon 
in Ventura, Santa Barbara, Kern or Fresno 
counties. Close observation leads the few 
men who have studied condors’ habits to 
believe that the birds lay their single egg 
but once in two years. This fact, coupled 
with the extreme rarity of the species 
(there are probably less than fifty birds 
alive), does not hold out much promise of 
increase. This great raptor, with its incom- 
parable powers of flight, whose quills were 
used by the °49-ers to carry gold dust is 
close to the vanishing point. 

In the days of the early California settlers 
of the vast Spanish cattle ranches, condors 
fed on the casualties of the huge herds. 
This was before the time of poisoned bait, 
which later undoubtedly accounted for hun- 
dreds of the birds. Grizzly bears, with their 


kills from the incredible throngs of mule 
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deer and tule elk, helped the condors to 
sustain life—but, there is not a grizzly bear 
now known to exist in the State of California, 
whose emblem it is. 

To quote from U. S. Fish and Wildlife’s 
Research Report No. 8, (1942): “Grizzly 
bears at the time of early exploration were 
found in the 15 States from North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska and Texas to the 
Pacific coast. In 1941 they occurred in only 
6 States, in 3 of which they were practically 
extirpated, in one (Idaho) with such a low 
population as to be in danger, and in only 
two (Montana and Wyoming) in any con- 
siderable numbers.’ The report estimated 
that, in 1941, there were 650 grizzlies in 
Montana and 533 in Wyoming, which, with 
46 in Idaho, 6 in Washington, 5 in Colorado 
and 3 in New Mexico, brought the total to 
1243 for the entire United States. Let us 
hope that intelligent cooperation between 
hunters and game protectors can prevent 
the passing of this typically American spe- 
cies of big game, which, in folk-lore and 
story, is so undeniably a part of the early 
settling of our West. 

The same report puts at 25 the total num- 
ber of woodland caribou left in the United 
States—10 in Washington, 15 in Minnesota. 
This is what is left from the plodding hordes 
that once ranged the muskegs from Nova 
Scotia to western Minnesota. That they were 
plentiful once is attested by records of the 
1860's when they were so abundant that 
“sportsmen” were killing more than 100 a 
day in parts of Nova Scotia. The supply 
lasted until 1912, when the last caribou in 
Novia Scotia was killed in Guysborough 
County. Mt. Katahdin, in Maine, for years 

(Continued on Page 30) 





Caribou 


There are only about 25 Woodland 


left in the United States. 
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Mounted specimens are intended for exhibition and should appear as lifelike as pos- 
sible. A study specimen is prepared in a conventional form—as shown here—te facilitate 


storage and handling. 


ODERN civilization, ushered in by the 

mechanical age, is apt to view the 
world from a seat in a skyliner rather than 
from behind a horse-drawn plow. This ab- 
stract view of life tends to make the man 
of today singularly unconscious of his place 
in the natural universe. We forget that our 
steak does not originate in the butcher 
shop, and that milk is not manufactured in 
the bottles we buy. 

Until recently man has looked upon the 
other mammalian species with which he 
shares this planet, as something to be used 
or destroyed as he chose. His recognition 
of “wild animals” as useful associates has 
come so recently that the concept is only 
a vague realization. Mammals, of course, are 
the group of animals most closely related to 
man, and are, in fact, the group to which 
man himself belongs. 

Actually, they play a role of ever-increas- 
ing importance in the modern world. The 
livestock industry is greater than ever. Wild- 
caught furs can no longer supply the de- 
mand, so scientifically managed fur farms 
have sprung up throughout the country. 


*Curator of Mammalogy, 
Pittsburgh. 


Carnegie Museum, 


There are more dogs and cats in the United 
States than ever before; also there are more 
rats and mice! The astronomical figure of 
$2,500,000,000 is the sum paid by the citi- 
zens of the United States each year to 
support our population of house rats. 
Strangely enough, this unwelcome, disease- 
carrying pest is not a native of this country, 
but was brought here, inadvertently, by the 
old sailing ships. It is closely associated 
with man, and is seldom found far from 
human habitation. Yet even this loathsome 
creature is not an unmitigated evil. Thou- 
sands of them are used each year for medi- 
cal tests and experiments, and thus they 
aid in the cure of human diseases. 

Man’s tendency to make over nature to 
his own specifications has caused him to 
take up arms against a great variety of 
these mammalian associates. More often 
than not he has found that a_ successful 
campaign against one species has proven a 
boomerang, releasing another species to 
wreak even greater havoc to his interests. 
It is easy to see the damage which mammals 
cause, for it is here that they conflict most 
directly with man’s interests, but it is also 
very easy to overlook the good they do. 
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IN TRUST 
FOR 
THE FUTURE 


By KENNETH DOUTT* 


The bats, for example, are a little known 
group of mammals, and I suppose most 
people, if they think of them at all, think 
first of the childhood myth that “bats will 
get tangled in your hair.” Nothing could be 
further from the truth. They have no inter- 
est in one’s hair, and becoming tangled 
there would be as frightening to the bat 
as to the individual, and much more fatal 
to the bat. The bats which occur in this 
part of the country live on insects, many 
of which are harmful to man’s interests. No 
one can say how much is saved annually 
in the United States by their destruction 
of harmful insects, but it may well amount 
t> millions of dollars. 

Another useful mammal, the beaver, was 
the first and most practical of all soil con- 
servationists. The dams it builds are ideal 
settling basins, which fill with silt, often to 
a depth of several feet. This deep soil, the 
cream of all the surrounding territory, makes 
the “Wild Meadows” or “Beaver Meadows” 
which have been of inestimable value in the 
development of this country. 

The relationship of all wild animals is so 
interwoven, and studies of wild mammals 
so intimately connected with studies of do- 
mestic mammals and with man himself, that 
no one factor can be divorced from the 
other. An isolated fact, learned from the 
study of a guinea pig, later proves to be the 
basis of a new cure for a serious disease. 


A need for knowledge about the many 
different phases of man’s relationship to the 
mammals has produced a wide variety of 
studies which have grown into specialized 
sciences, such as taxonomy, anatomy, phy- 
siology, genetics, ecology, etc. Here at the 
Carnegie Museum we are concerned prim- 
arily with taxonomy, ecology and anatomy. 
This Museum, like most other large museums 
of its kind, has two major functions. The 
first, or most fundamental, is pure research; 
that is, studies by which we gather new in- 
formation and achieve a fuller understand- 
ing of nature and the laws which govern 
life. The second function, which naturally 
follows, is that of presenting this new infor- 
mation to all who are interested. 

Our mammal collection, one of the large 
collections of this country, contains nearly 
25,000 specimens. These specimens are an 
essential part of our research equipment— 
the tools with which we work. In fact each 
specimen is like a rare book, and must be 
preserved as carefully as a unique and 
valuable volume in a library. Actually the 
resemblance of a natural history collection 
to a library goes even further. Each animal 
is numbered, cataloged and filed in its prop- 
er place, in much the same way as a book 
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in a large library, so that any given speci- 
men may be found at a moment’s notice. 
A single specimen in itself is of value, to 
be sure, but its greatest value is achieved 
only when many other specimens from many 
different localities are assembled. For this 
reason, a study collection of this kind in- 
creases in value not just numerically but in 
a geometrical ratio. As the collection grows, 
each individual acquires a greater signifi- 
cance. 

On our expeditions we collect specimens, 
take photographs of the animals and their 
habitats, and record in our notes all the in- 
formation we can gather. This material is 
then brought to the laboratory where it is 
assembled, together with additional speci- 
mens and all pertinent literature, and is 
then subjected to critical analysis. 

The new information gained from these 
studies is presented in various ways. Tech- 
nical information, of interest only to the 
specialist, is published in professionai papers 
such as “The Annals of the Carnegie Mu- 
seum,’ “The Journal of Mammalogy,” and 
many others. Knowledge that is of interest 
to the public is presented in more popular 
publications, such as “The Carnegie Maga- 
zine,” THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS, 
“Field and Stream,” etc. Also, it may be 
presented in the form of radio talks, public 
lectures, or exhibitions in the galleries of 
the Museum. 

Visitors to the laboratory often ask me 
why we need so many specimens, The gen- 
eral impression seems to be that three or 
four of a kind would be sufficient. But that 
is not enough. Let us suppose, for a moment, 
that a being from Mars came to earth on 
a collecting expedition, and saw many queer 
creatures walking about on their hind legs. 
He snatched up one of these, flew back to 
Mars, and sat down to write a description 
of the human race. His specimen may have 
been a short, fat man, or a tall, skinny one, 
a very old man, bent and wrinkled with 
age, or a young man in the prime of life, 
or perhaps a child of only eight or ten. 
Again, he may have collected a Norwegian, 
an Italian, a Negro, a Chinaman, an Eskimo, 
or an Indian. By chance his victim might 
have been a woman rather than a man! 
From this one individual it is obvious that 
he would not be able to write an accurate 
description of the human race. Had he taken 
the trouble to collect ten adult males, ten 
adult females, and ten young of various 
ages, from each nationality, he would have 
been able to write a fair account of the 
physical features. However, this would have 
necessitated collecting thirty specimens of 
each nationality—or subspecies—and thus his 
collection would have numbered several 
hundred specimens. 

A race, subspecies, or nationality, is de- 
veloped through isolation. When a group of 
people drift into a new area and then lose 
contact with other members of their kind, 
they soon become provincial. That is, they 
develop a way of speaking that is peculiar 
to them, they become inter-related, and they 
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The author examining a collection. 
dustproof, metal cases. 


come to resemble one another in appearance. 
The Spaniards in Spain, the Italians in Italy, 
the French in France, and many others, are 
good examples of this. These countries each 
have natural boundaries, which have, in the 
past, acted as barriers and prevented the 
inhabitants from mingling to any extent 
with those of other nations. Of course mod- 
ern means of communication and transpor- 
tation are rapidly altering all of this, but 
the same laws which act to make a sub- 
species of mammal, have also acted to de- 
velop new races of mankind. It -is obvious 
that the small mammals, such as mice, 
moles, squirrels, woodchucks, skunks, etc. 
are restricted even more easily than man. 
Since they are unable to travel any great 
distances, natural barriers, such as rivers, 
mountains, lakes, etc., confine them in small 
areas, where they develop local races. The 
number of these local races is great, and if 
one were to collect ten adult males, ten 
adult females and ten young of various ages, 
or thirty of each species, it is evident that 
the number of specimens required would 
be enormous. 

I am often called upon to explain why 
we have to go so far from home to study 





Study specimens are arranged systematically in 
A well made study skin should last for centuries. 


mammals. Many of our experiments cannot 
be conducted in the laboratory—as can those 
of the physicist, geneticist, chemist and phy- 
siologist—because they involve vast areas of 
space, and barriers such as high mountains, 
rivers, or lakes, or perhaps climatic changes. 
Many of the problems involve long periods 
of time, sometimes thousands of years. It 
would naturally be impossible to set up in 
the laboratory experiments involving such 
factors as these, and on first thought, such 
experiments would seem impossible. How- 
ever, by examining carefully the physical 
features on the face of the earth we can 
often find places where natural forces have 
already provided all of the conditions for 
the experiment. In one case, for example, a 
group of seals have been isolated in a 
freshwater lake in Northern Labrador for 
thousands of years. By going to this lake to 
study conditions there and to collect speci- 
mens of these seals, we were able to look in 
on a remarkable experiment in isolation 
which had already been in progress for about 
five thousand years. The migration of ani- 
mals is another problem that has long been 
of interest to biologists. What effect has a 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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The deadly amanita phalloides or destroying angel. Note the fringe 
and the cup. 


OST of my best nature photographs were taken 
with an ancient 4 x 5 Premo plate camera which 
I purchased fourth or fifth hand for $3.50. I 
hasten to mention this because most writers on 
this subject take it for granted that the aspiring 
photo-naturalist is already encumbered with two 
or three hundred dollars worth of equipment or 
has the wherewithal with which to buy it. You see, I do want a 
few readers to continue on to the finish. 

Nature photographers who own highly specialized cameras 
equipped with telephoto lenses, extension tubes, special finders, aids 
for close-up focusing and other impedimentia usually get good pic- 
tures providing they have a reasonable amount of knowledge of the 
fundamentals of photography, meaning, of course, that they know 
how to use their equipment and have a fair idea of exposure and 
composition. I know, because I own two such outfits. However, 
let me quickly add that I still use the old Premo. 








Even the lowly dandelion seedheads can be made into an interesting 
study. 
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The advantages possessed by the Premo include a focusing ground 
glass back as well as a double extension bellows. However, its 
most valued attribute so far as I am concerned is the small amount 
that I have invested in it, a characteristic causing me no qualms 
when the outfit is left exposed to the elements for long periods of 
time when set for remote control, And remote control, I may 
add, simply means control of the shutter from a distance with a 
piece of black thread or light silk bait casting line attached to 
the shutter release. 

“Big game” seems to be the objective of the majority of all 
nature photographers. They won’t settle for anything less than a 
bear, deer or a shy nesting bird. As a result we have a flood of 
really wonderful photographs of difficult subjects. 

Intimate close-ups of simple and common subjects like mosses 
and other lowly plants, nesting holes of small mammals, anthills, 
twigs, buds, fungi, animal tracks and many ‘others of a similar 
nature are comparatively easy to take and are interesting for 
the good and sufficient reason that many common things are often 
the least known and because such pictures are really scarce. 

What is more, the photographer is limited only by his knowledge 
of subject material as well as by his imagination or stated more 
professionally, his creative ability. In other words, common sub- 
jects can be made both interesting and artistic. More important, 
they can be made to tell a story. 

The expert may rave about the subtleties of such and such a 
subject without greatly impressing one who knows little or nothing 
about what he is attempting to convey. The objective, as I see 
it, is a clear-cut, pleasing photograph. And, strange as it may 
seem, the procedures necessary to secure such results are far 
easier than most “experts” are willing to admit. 

First, let us settle the question that is usually paramount in 
the aspiring nature photographer’s mind. “Can I use my present 
camera?” Well, let’s see. If you own a box camera you can 
confine your subjects to trees, shrubs, close-ups (usually from a 
distance of 4 to 8 feet) of tree trunks and the larger animals and 
birds. With an inexpensive portrait attachment you may work 
as close as three feet or even less of your subject. One of the 
best collections of tree trunk photographs that I have ever seen 
was made with a box camera. 

What has been said of the box camera goes for the ordinary 
folding types. As a rule the latter have faster lenses, but in these 
days of fast films this may no longer be considered an advantage 
except under the most adverse light conditions. 
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Frogs, toads, turtles, and salamanders are usually docile subjects. 


This is a leopard 
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Eprror’s Note: Through a mutual agreement Mr. Casillo 
will represent the Commission as a Naturalist-Lecturer at 
the Pymatuning Waterfowl Refuge Museum near Linesville, 
Crawford County, every weekend from the time it opens 
on May 1 until it closes in the fall. 


For more serious workers the ideal tool is the 3% x 4% size 
film pack camera with double extension bellows and focusing back. 
I may add at this point that a long bellows makes it possible to 
work close to a subject without resorting to portrait attachments 
or other supplementary lenses or to extension tubes. Good ex- 
amples of the aforementioned camera include the Eastman Recomar 
and the Zeiss Maximar, although there are many other reliable 
makes of the same types. In these days of easy enlarging the 
24% x 3% size is even more convenient. When considering sharp- 
ness and depth of focus, comparatively slow lenses like the f 4.5 
or f 6.3 are preferable to the faster and incidentally, far more ex- 
pensive types. The Recomar is equipt with an f 4.5 lens. 


Any of the reflex type cameras are also highly recommended. 
They show the full picture size as well as its composition right up 
to the instant of exposure. They also permit critical visual focusing. 


A fairly complete outfit may consist of a camera, tripod, exposure 
meter and a No. 2 yellow color filter. The latter is valuable for 
the proper rendition of color in its black and white equivalents. 
In other words, it is desirable, for example, to have red appear 
as such in its gradations of black and white and not as something 
darker. 


Mushrooms and toadstools as well as other fungi are excellent 
subjects to begin with because they are usually good substantial 
growths not easily disturbed by the wind. It is always desirable 
to show the stem as well as the cup or bulbous structure which 
some of them have. This necessitates the clearing away of grass 
and other growths which may obstruct the view. It is easy to 
overdo this and thus spoil the naturalness of the setting. The 
camera should be set for a low-down view, but not so low as 
to avoid showing the cap or top. Since the color of most mush- 
rooms is a variation of white, overexposure is to be avoided. In 
fact, a slight underexposure improves detail and texture. 


Mosses may be photographed in the field or at home. I prefer 
to take them in their habitat and thus avoid carrying the specimens 
home. For reflecting light on to a poorly lighted subject a white 
handkerchief or a large piece of an old bed sheet are both efficient 
and easy to carry. Mosses, lichens, and fungi make excellent fall 
subjects after the leaves have dropped from the trees. 


Lichens of various kinds may be found growing on rocks and 
old wood in locations that are not too close to a heavy concentra- 
tion of coal smoke. The most familiar types look like greenish gray 
spots, which because of their crust-like character are botanically 
called crustaceous forms. The so-called reindeer moss as well as 
the dainty “fairy” cups are really lichens. Lichens represent a 
partnership between the fungi and algae, the green algae providing 
the food, and the tougher fungi, protection for the more delicate 





This alert reptile is a garter snake. 





Most of the larger moths when found in their day time hideouts 
make easy subjects. This is a luna moth. 


algae. So, you see, these simple and abundant plants are interest- 
ing in their own right. 

Tree trunks are best photographed in winter when the trees are 
devoid of leaves. Side lighting enhances both texture and round- 
ness. Avoid too much contrast; best done by avoiding a glaring 
white background of snow for a much darker tree trunk. It is 
just as important not to have a background that detracts from the 
subject. An undesirable background may be avoided by keeping 
it out of focus. 

Twigs and buds are two subjects that are best photographed at 
home. Use a cardboard background of a contrasting color and 
place it a foot or more behind the subject so that the shadow of 
the latter will not fall on the background. Always place the 
light source on both sides and higher than the subject. Obviously, 
the idea is to get as much texture and roundness as possible. 

Animal tracks in snow, mud or sand are best taken when the 
sun is low and long shadows are cast on the surface. Avoid over- 
exposure. The ice glazed tunnels of moles, shrews and mice often 
persist on golf courses and meadows after the snow blanketing such 


(Continued on Page 28) 





Good root subjects are nearly always obtainable on a steep, wooded 
hillside where some erosion has taken place. 
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1. Short-tailed shrew. 2; 


EVERAL hundred years ago 
William Shakespeare wrote 
a comedy of manners. en- 
titled, “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” and thereby im- 
mortalized the character of 
a little-known mammal of 
the forest and fields. Truly Shakespeare 
must have been a student of nature, for the 
delineation of the character of his heroine is 
a marvelous exposé of the temperament of 
one of the smallest mammals in the world. 


In general, the shrew may be described as 
a small, slight mammal, between three and 
six inches in total length, inconspicuous ex- 
ternal ears, minute eyes, sharp, pointed 
muzzle, small, delicate hands and feet and 
brown or grayish-black coloration. Its 
movements are exceedingly quick, its temper 
short and its nervous system highly organ- 
ized. Collectors report that a live, uninjured 
shrew, if held in the hand and forcibly re- 
strained, will die from nervous shock. They 
do not take to domestication, and several 
months in a cage does little to discourage 
their desire to chew off a finger of their 
captor. Although they are classified as 
insectivorous, which would lead one to be- 
lieve that they should prefer insects almost 
exclusively as food, their tastes run to a 
wide variety in diet. Cannibalism is not 
uncommon among them—in captivity, at 
least—and it is certainly not safe to leave a 
tiny shrew and a meadow mouse in a cage 
overnight. Little will be left of the mouse 
.in the morning! Even a six inch snake 





Common shrew after white-footed or deer mouse. 


has been known to fall prey to an in- 
significant four inch shrew. 

Pennsylvania boasts of seven different 
species of this inconspicuous mammal. One 
of the most common forms is the Cinereous 
Shrew (Sorex cinereus cinereus) which oc- 
curs throughout most of the State, but meets 
the range of Sorex cinereus fontinalis in the 
southeastern corner. This form is very 
small, but has a wide distribution, for it may 
be found anywhere from salt marshes to the 
high slopes of mountains, and in grassy fields 
as well as spruce forests. In summer it is 
brown above and gray below, but in winter 
it becomes noticeably darker above and 
quite pale gray below. Its body is slender, 
its nose very long and sharp, and its tail 
rather short. It is active at all hours and 
at all times of the year, for it does not 
hibernate. Their life span is probably very 
short—perhaps only one breeding season— 
but during their brief career they lead an 
exceedingly vigorous life. They utilize bur- 
rows of meadow mice and moles as highways, 
but also spend a considerable portion of 
their time above ground, searching for tiny 
snails and other mollusks, insects, small 
worms, a bit of plant food and the bodies 
of larger mammals. Their nest is a dainty 
little structure of leaves and grasses, placed 
in a shallow burrow beneath a log or stump. 
The young may be born anytime from spring 
to fall, and three litters a season seems to 
be the rule. Four to ten young comprise a 
litter. Owls, hawks, shrikes, herons, foxes, 
weasels, etc. are their most persistent 


enemies. 
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A slightly larger form is the Smoky 
Shrew (Sorex fumeus fumeus), which bears 
a superficial resemblance to the Cinereous 
Shrew. This race has a decidedly longer 
tail, and is darker in color, being dark mouse 
gray above and lighter below, in the winter, 
but changing to brownish gray above in the 
summer and paler below. The tail is dis- 
tinctly bicolored, dark above and light be- 
low. The Smoky Shrew is not so generally 
distributed as the Cinereous, and seems to 
have a tendency to colonize. It may be 
found in shady, damp woods, keeping to the 
well-traveled burrow highways deep in the 
leaf mold. It seldom lives in dry woods, and 
never in marshes. The first litter of young 
are born in late April and usually number 
from four to seven; before another month 
has passed a second litter is on its way, and 
occasionally a third litter is born in the fall. 
The nest in which the young are born is 
composed of shredded leaves or grasses, in 
the recesses of some half-rotted log or moss 
covered stump, or directly beneath a slab 
of rock. The adults probably die off in the 
second year, following the breeding season. 
One strange characteristic of this form is 
that the tails become very much swollen 
and enlarged in the spring. Their food con- 
sists of the invertebrate population of the 
leaf mold—insects and their larvae, centi- 
pedes, small salamanders, plant matter, 
earthworms, sowbugs, etc. They are not 
adverse to eating meat, however, and will 
often devour the dead bodies of larger mam- 
mals. Owls, some forms of hawks, foxes, 
weasels and other small predatory mammals 
are their main enemies. 

One of the least known shrews is the Gray 
Long-tailed Shrew, Sorex dispar. This ani- 
mal is similar to the Smoky Shrew in color, 
but has a much longer tail and a slimmer 
body. It is found among moist rocks, in 
crevasses between boulders and on moss- 
covered logs of the damp, coniferous forests. 
Its life history is practically unknown, but 
its habits are probably very similar to those 
of the Smoky Shrew. 

The largest of our Pennsylvania shrews is 
the handsome Water Shrew. In western 
Pennsylvania the form, Sorex palustris punc- 
tulatus occurs, while in the eastern section 
the race is known as Sorex palustris albi- 
barbis. This animal is a little over six inches 
in total length, has large, broad hind feet, 
fringed with stiff hairs, toes slightly webbed 
at the base, soft, dark colored fur, a sharp, 
pointed muzzle and a long, graceful tail. 
It haunts wet places, along the shore line 
of rushing mountain streams or in sphagnum 
bogs, and can swim and dive with the great- 
est of ease. Some observers say that it can 
actually run on the surface of the water 
for a distance of five feet or more. Its food 
consists of insects, aquatic nymphs of stone- 
flies and mayflies, planarians, a little plant 
material, and a few fish eggs. Little is 
known of its breeding habits, but it seems 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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ANY hunting camps are sometimes un- 

inviting places through much of the 
year, especially in the summer time, due in 
many cases to the presence of pests (usually 
insects) and the fear some folks have of 
other harmless native creatures living near- 
by. Most camps may be made pleasant 
places in which to spend vacations and 
week-ends throughout the year. This is 
especially true since the release for civilian 
use of some of the war-developed insec- 
ticides. 

When Frank and I took over the old cabin 
in the mountain we found the place filled 
with dirt and some insects. The dirt was 
soon removed with brooms and scrub buck- 
ets. The first thing we did to kill the insects 
was close the place as tight as we could 
and set off a charge of hydrocyanic acid 
gas. This fumigation killed all the insects 
present and is a good practice to follow in 
taking over any vacant camp or cottage. 
However, before using any form of cyanide 
be sure you understand its poisonous na- 
ture. Hydrocyanie acid gas in small concen- 
tration is deadly to all forms of life including 
man. Strong fumes of burned sulphur are 
just as effective as cyanide in killing in- 
sects and are much less dangerous to handle 
and use. Make the building quite tight and 
burn the sulphur at the rate of 2 pounds to 
each 1000 cubic feet. The precaution should 
be taken to guard against fire damage by 
burning the sulphur in some large metal 
vessel such as a tub, with two or three inches 
of ashes in the bottom. 


* Director, Bureau Plant 
Dept. Agriculture. 


Industry, Penna. 
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By Dr. T. L. Guyton” 


Illustrations by Jacob Bates Abbott 


A certain lot of insects are sure to appear 
and make pests of themselves. Black flies, 


punkies or no-see-ums are found near 
mountain streams and may be so numerous 
that even the most seasoned woodsman is 
forced to resort to protective measures. 
When these insects are numerous, cover up 
as much of the body as possible when out 
of doors and use repellent washes. A mix- 
ture of pyrethrum extracts in five parts of 
a light lubricating oil, or a mixture of this 
oil and oil of peppermint and oil of sassafras 
will help. There are several good commercial 
mixtures developed during the war to be 
found in drug stores under trade names. 
Protect the inside of the camp with window 
screens made of fine mesh cloth and spray 
these with kerosene or a five or ten per- 
cent DDT mixture. Fortunately black flies, 










punkies and their kin occur only a part of 
the summer season and after that period is 
past the worst is over for that year. 

Colonies of one kind or another of wasps 
are sure to be encountered. These creatures 
are quite annoying to most folks. They may 
be pests throughout the whole year, for 
they hibernate about the rafters and cracks 
of the building and when the place is warm 
they become active and may crawl into 
bedding or clothing. 


Frank and I kept the wasp population 
under contro] by the use of a trap which 
he devised. He took advantage of the fact 
that wasps fly to light. The trap consisted 
essentially of a glass funnel about 6 to 8 
inches across the wide end with a tube 
with the opening about 14-inch in diameter 
or more. A circular hole was cut in the 
weather boarding near the rafters of the 
same diameter as the wide end of the funnel 
and the funnel was.set in this. The narrow 
portion ended in a cage covered with screen 
wire small enough to keep the wasps from 
escaping. The funnel entered this cage mid- 
way of its height. When we left the cabin 
we darkened the upstairs by closing the 
shutters over the windows. The trap worked 
all the while we were away. We caught 
many wasps and the number around the 
cabin was never very large. This trap has 
now given way to the use of DDT. This 
new insecticide is very effective in wasp 
control. Spray a 5% to 10% oil solution 
lightly over the parts of the cabin where 
the wasps frequent. Include the doors, win- 
dows and under the eaves and rafters. One 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE COMMISSION’S MEETING--MARCH 10, 1946 





In the future rabbits will be trapped only from areas not open to public shooting. 


Fifty- 


five boys from 7 to 14 years, some Cub scouts, others members of a Junior Sportsmen’s 
Club at the Bell Avenue School, engaged in the Rabbit Trapping Program sponsored by 
the Boys and Girls Committee of the Kiwanis Club of Yeadon. The Chairman of the 


Committee was Robert C. Yake. 
locating the various Victory Gardens. 


The Agriculture Committee of the Kiwanis assisted in 


This is the second year for trapping rabbits in the borough. The catch last year netted 
192; this year 147. Less rabbits and poor weather are the reasons for this year’s poor catch. 
This picture shows Edward Burns removing the 147th rabbit from the trap while Fred 
Bencker is ready to close the holding crate. The boy kneeling is Lee Angst, 7 years old, 


who caught 3 rabbits. 
is Ronald Spielman catcher of 5. 


Bencker caught 5 and Burns netted 23. 


Standing on Burn’s left 


On Burns’ right is Harold Charlestein, president of 


the Junior Sportsmen’s Club and catcher of 9; to his right is Kenneth Todd, Program 


Chairman of the Club and catcher of 11 rabbits. 


Eberwein catcher of 3. 


HE Commission held a special meeting 

on March 10, 1946. Members present in- 
cluded Ross L. Leffler, President; G. IL 
Phillips; Harold Moltz; Dr. H. E. Kilgus; 
John C. Herman; and B. K. Williams, Com- 
missioners Robert R. Lamberton, Vice-Pres- 
ident, and Nicholas Biddle were unable to 
be present. 

Organization and Personnel—Following a 
discussion on future organization and per- 
sonnel plans, it was agreed that in the 
future all employes, other than those on 
the game farms or other units operating on a 
comparable basis, who do not report to and 
work under the direct administrative juris- 
diction of the Field Division Supervisors, 
shall be charged to the Harrisburg Head- 
quarters Staff, the remainder to the Field 
Organization, it being understood that em- 
ployes on special short-term projects, such 
as Federal-Aid, even though supervised and 
directed from Harrisburg, shall not be con- 
sidered a part of the regular headquarters 
staff. 

Rabbit Transfer Program—The current 
rabbit transfer program was discussed, and 
it was decided that in the future rabbits for 
transfer shall be trapped only from areas 
which are not open to public hunting. 

Mammal Study Project—Suggestions sub- 
mitted by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice with reference to the proposed Federal- 
Aid Mammal Survey Project previously ap- 
proved were considered. Certain revisions in 
the plan were agreed upon, and the staff was 
instructed to submit the revised project to 
the proper Federal authorities for approval 
as promptly es possible. 


The adult is Robert C. Yake. 
in which many of the rabbits were caught. 


Slightly forward of Todd is William 
In the background is a cemetery 


Cover Type Mapping Project—A _ sug- 
gested Federal-Aid Project to prepare com- 
plete cover type maps (and soil maps where 
sufficient information is not already avail- 
able in published material or other sources) 
was submitted by the Chairman of the Re- 
search and Planning Committee for all State 


Game Lands, with a permanent schedule for 
cutting and other intensive land manage- 
ment activities. 

It was pointed out that the Technicians 
will be too busy with the intensified cutting 
and other improvement work on game lands 
to do the mapping rapidly enough to serve 
the Commission's purposes, and that about 
four good crews of three to four men each 
should be employed to do the job under a 
Federal-Aid Project, the Commission con- 
tributing only one-fourth of the cost. 

It was agreed that such a proposed plan 
shall be worked up in detail and submitted 
to the Research and Planning Committee 
for study and subsequent presentation, with 
its conclusions, to the Commission for ap- 
proval. 

Priority for Ex-Servicemen in Timber 
Cutting Operations—Since returning veterans 
in many instances have expressed an inter- 
est in timber cutting operations, the Com- 
mission decided to give them preference in 
connection with all such contracts or other 
lands improvement work, and directed that 
this policy be made known to the general 
public. 

Approvals for Timber Cutting Contracts— 
Because of delays encountered under the 
present procedure to obtain approvals for 
various kinds of timber cutting contracts, it 
was agreed that in the future recommended 
contracts, based on competitive bids, for the 
sale of all timber products, also extension of 
existing contracts, shall be submitted to the 
Commissioner in the district involved (with 
a copy to the President), for clearance, and 
after said Commissioner’s approval the con- 
tracts shall be awarded immediately. 


It was further agreed (1) that due to the 
present emergency no grain of any kind shall 
be sold without Commission approval; (2) 
that inorganic products on or under state 
game lands shall be sold only with advance 
approval; and (3) that hay and fodder shall 
be sold to the highest bidder after having 
secured approval of the Headquarters Office 





Ex-servicemen will be given preference in connection with all timber cutting operations 
and other game lands improvement work. 
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Farm-Game Projects—After hearing rec- 
ommendations from the Research and Plan- 
ning Committee and the staff relative to the 
services that should be offered to farm- 
game cooperators in connection with the 
conservation of soil, etc. the Commission 
approved a proposed plan to include the 
furnishing of rye grass, shrubs, evergreens, 
etc., for such purposes as part of the regular 
program on cooperative projects where com- 
plete farm plans have been developed by 
the Commission’s representatives. 

A report covering recent progress made 
by the Commission’s soil conservation rep- 
resentative on the pilot project (No. 17 in 
Berks County) indicated that the cooper- 
ating landoWners contacted are generally 
pleased with the service offered and ready 
to take advantage of the opportunity to have 
their farms completely planned to conserve 
soil and to aid wildlife. 

Planting Stock—Realizing the paramount 
importance of securing enough suitable nurs- 
ery stock for use on its own lands as well as 
those of Cooperative Farm-Game Coopera- 
tors, the Commission again considered the 
establishment of a nursery to produce the 
desired material, The matter is to be fur- 
ther studied by a competent member of the 
staff; his findings, including estimates of the 
planting stock requirements, recommended 
site or sites for a nursery, a schedule of capi- 
tal and annual operating expenditures, ‘and 
operative costs should the desired materials 
be purchased in the open market, to be 
submitted at the next meeting. 

It was further felt that in conjunction with 
such a nursery operation studies might be 
made to determine what species of trees, 
shrubs, vines, grains, etc., should be planted 
or transferred to produce maximum amounts 
of suitable foods and cover for wildlife, in- 
cluding the selection of appropriate planting 
sites; how best the Commission may cooper- 
ate with the general public in planting wild- 
life foods; what kinds and sources of supply; 
the preparation of suitable literature giving 
planting instructions, etc.; and whether fer- 
tilization processes can be developed to in- 
crease the fruiting capacity of various forest 
trees to assure more abundant food supplies 
for wildlife. 

Game Farm Names—Because there is at 
present considerable confusion in the usage 
of names to designate the several State Game 
Farms operated by the Commission it was 
agreed to permanently designate them as 
follows: 

Fisher State Game Farm, Schwenksville, 
Montgomery County, to be known as the 
Eastern Game Farm. 

Loyalsock State Game Farm, Montours- 
ville, Lycoming County, to be known as 
Loyalsock Game Farm. 

Wild Turkey Farm, Barbours, Lycoming 
County, to be known as State Wild Turkey 
Farm. 

A new Game Farm at Cambridge Springs, 
Crawford County, to be known as Western 
Game Farm. 

Game Purchases—Upon recommendations 
submitted by the Committee on Propagation, 
it was agreed to purchase game birds for 
spring and fall delivery as follows: 

For fall delivery from Pennsylvania 
breeders only, 13950 pheasants; for spring 
1947 delivery from both Pennsylvania 
and out-of-state breeders, 9,700 pheasants; 
and for spring 1947 delivery, 2,000 bobwhite 
quail, 
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Allocation of Quail Pens—A list of appli- 
cants for surplus equipment at the Loyalsock 
Game Farm to be used for raising day-old 
quail was carefully studied and approved 
after eliminating applicants in sections where 
it is known that these birds will not thrive. 

Training School Staff—The Commission 
agreed that two employes from the Enrolled 
Field Service shall be assigned to the Train- 
ing School for the year’s duration rather than 
employ new men on a full-time basis, and 
that such employes be granted an additional 
allowance to compensate them for their 
extra responsibilities and added expenses. 
Robert S. Lichtenberger, South Enola, will be 
the Assistant Superintendent, and Robert D. 
Parlaman, Charleroi, the Resident Instructor. 
(Both these officers are graduates of the 
school and had previous experience in help- 
ing to direct the training program. They 
also served with distinction in the armed 
forces during World War II.) 

Conservation Laboratory—In a further ef- 
fort to support an undertaking which it 
helped initiate before World War II, the 
Commission agreed to help subsidize, in the 
amount of $1,000, a Conservation Summer 
School or Laboratory at the Pennsylvania 
State College for the purpose of training 
teachers to teach conservation in the schools 
of the Commonwealth, and that the appro- 
priation be allocated with the understand- 
ing that the sponsors of the project obtain 
funds from the General Assembly to con- 
tinue this worthy endeavor in the future. 


Other items involving the assignment of 
supervisors, the preparation of the budget, 
and historical records also were acted upon. 
In connection with the latter it is interesting 
to note that a letter from John M. Phillips, 
one of the early members of the Commission, 
who probably had more to do with the estab- 
lishment of the Commission than any other 
person, proved beyond any question of doubt 
that the honor of having been the Commis- 
sion’s first secretary belongs to the late Dr. 
B. H. Warren, of Lewisburg, Pa., then State 
Ornithologist and author of the well-known 
“Birds of Pennsylvania” which has been out 








Photo by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
Nearly 23,000 pheasants will be purchased from state and out-of-state game breeders 


for release this fall and next spring to supplement birds raised at the State Game Farms 
and by sportsmen. 


of print for many years. Copies are rarely 
available even in the popular shops that 
carry antiquated books. 

The first Commissioners were appointed 
November 17, 1896. The early records of 
the Commission were destroyed in the Capi- 
tol fire of February 2, 1897, and Mr. Phillips’ 
letter supplied the missing information. Dr. 
Joseph Kalbfus did not begin his official 
service with the Commission until July 8, 
1898, and did not function on a full-time 
basis until July 2, 1903. 


REVOCATIONS 


(Continued from Last Month) 


RESIDENTS 
Division “A”—Continued 


Pisano, Ralph, 1139 Wharton St., Philadelphia 
(Phila. Co.), possessing female or doe deer taken 
in closed season. 2 years. 

Sayer, Frank P., R. D. #3, Kutztown (Berks 
Co.), killing and parts of four ring- 
necks in closed season. 1 year. 

Schrader, Edwin A., 522 Edgeboro Blvd., Beth- 
lehem (Lehi & Northampton Cos.), possessing 
part of doe deer taken in closed season. 2 years. 

Shayda, Peter, 242 South Sixth Ave., Le n 
(Lebanon Co.), aiding and assisting in the con- 
cealment of a cub bear less than one year old 
killed unlawfully. 2 years. 

Shelly, Michael, 3811 North Fifth St., Phila- 
delphia (Phila. Co.), (a) hunting without resi- 
dent license; (b) hunting game (woodchuck) 
on Sunday; (c) failure to report shooting acci- 
dent injuring another. 1 year. 

Smith, Dennis R., 719 E. Philadelphia St., 
York (York Co.), aiding in the concealment of 
hen pheasant. 1 year. 

Smith, Gerald, Yoe (York Co.), possessing and 
transporting two pheasant hens. 1 year. 

Werbos, Adolph, 100 N. 6th St., Darby (Dela- 
ware Co.), hen pheasant. 1 year. 

Wysocki, Stanley F., 3515 E. 3rd St., Trainer 
(Delaware Co.), killing doe deer in closed sea- 
son. 2 years. 

Division “B” 

Albrecht, Charles W., R. D. #1, Cresco (Mon- 
roe Co.), possessing deer unlawfully taken. 1 
year. 

Cerynick, Stanley, Star Route, Hop Bottom 
(Susquehanna Co.), removing a predator (fox) 
from the trap of another. 1 year. 

Decker, David C., 213 King St. E. Strouds- 
burg (Monroe Co.), ssessing a loaded rifle in 
vehicle standing on ghway. 1 year. 

Greskewicz, Stanley, 70 Fairview St., West 
Wyoming (Luzerne Co.), possessing male deer 
in closed season. 2 years. J 

Herman, Lawrence, Milford (Pike Co.), as- 
sisting to conceal an illegally killed doe deer. 


2 years. 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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EARLY TRAINING 
By Herbert Kendrick 


EFORE the bird puppy’s serious field education is begun, there 

are a few things he shou be taught at an early age. How- 
ever, the most extreme care and greatest patience should be exer- 
cised in these simple tasks lest the wee prospect be robbed of 
his boldness, spirit, and self confidence. Although everyone loves 
to see a dog’s pointing instinct assert itself soon after mother has 
ceased feeding him, and there are few pictures more glorious than 
the youngster freezing at point on a robin, grasshopper, or butter- 
fiy, his ability to absorb field training in a serious manner is very 
limited and any attempt to force him will result in much more 
harm than good. 

Many modern trainers contend yard training is unnecessary and 
a definite waste of time, and wait until the dog is from twelve to 
eighteen months of age before training of any kind is started. 
This method is used by many handlers of dogs used for field trials 
where speed, endurance, and extreme boldness are desired. How- 
ever, in schooling a shooting dog prospect the best time to start 
is about the time of his first birthday. In some cases where the 
animal is slow to develop the training may be started later, thus 
making it of a more permanent nature. There are young dogs 
doing excellent work in the field, handling game, backing and 
retrieving before they have reached the age of twelve months. 
These are rare cases, and rarely do they show any improvement 
over the puppy stage, and all too often develop into a performer 
whose work is done in a lifeless, methodical manner, and lose 
the fire and heart gunners like to see in their dogs. 

While the young hopeful is developing in mind and body, and 
feels that his life is just one day of fun after another it is 
advisable to let him know the joy of performing simple tasks for 
his master. These may be accomplished without applying force, 
therefore, eliminating the danger of overcrowding him. 

The first lesson should be housebreaking. Even though you 
keep the puppy outdoors where he will always thrive better, you 
will find it wise to bring him into the house long enough to make 
sure he is housebroken. At the first sign of restlessness you feel 
is caused by need of relief call the pup quickly outside, and stay 
with him until the desired result has been accomplished. Then 
give him a kindly pat of approval and allow him back into the 
house. He will soon come to know that you will help him get 
outside when it is necessary. Very soon he will show signs that 
will indicate his desire. Avoid keeping him inside too long at a 
time even though he may not make a move toward the door. 

Teaching the young pup calls for a deep understanding between 
the handler and his pupil, which is based upon love and confidence. 
When a pup loves and believes in his master, teaching is greatly 
simplified. 

Teaching to heel will be an invaluable asset, and can be taught 
so easily. Get a very light limber switch, call the pup to your 
side and start for a walk. Command him to “heel.” Speak firmly, 


(Continued on Page 32) 


WHAT IS A SAFE RIFLE? 
By Ted Trueblood 


VERY man who shoots in settled country, and 
who has anything between his ears but bone, has 
spent considerable thought on what constitutes a 
safe rifle. Of course, the problem might easily be 
summarized by saying that any rifle is dangerous in 

ee «6 the hands of a fool, or safe in the hands of an in- 

telligent man, but this answer leaves much unsaid 
The humble .22, affectionately called “pea flipper” by some of 
the brothers, probably is as dangerous a rifle as any because its 

mild report and absence of recoil tend to make the shooter ignore 

its lethal possibilities at a range up to nearly a mile, and further- 

more the solid lead bullet at a muzzle velocity of 1,400 feet per 
second in the high-speed long rifle loading is a bad one to glance 
off water, hard dirt or other suitable surfaces. 


On the other hand, the .220 Swift, which propels a 48-grain 
bullet at 4,140 feet per second m.v., has such an awe-inspiring 
report and so much muzzle blast that it inspires considerable 
caution in its use. In addition, the bullet usually will blow up 
upon striking a hard surface so the danger from ricochets is 
negligible. At first glance then, the .220 might appear safer than 
the .22 long rifle, and it probably is as long as the bullet strikes 
a hard surface at a reasonable range. The Swift sheds its amazing 
velocity rather rapidly, however, and at the longer ranges the 
bullet is going too slowly to disintegrate and it will glance the 
same as the long rifle, the only difference being that this point is 
farther from the muzzle with the Swift. The danger exists just 
the same. 

The danger from shots taken against the sky, such as one aimed 
at a crow sitting in a tall oak, necessitating the elevation of the 
muzzle from 20 to 50 degrees above the horizontal, probably is as 
great with one rifle as the other. The Swift will go a great deal 
farther, but either bullet will come back to earth at approximately 
the same angle, and either will have plenty of power left to slip 
neatly in between some unsuspecting farmer’s ribs. Any man who 
will risk a shot against the sky in settled country is a menace 
to the community. 

The most dangerous rifles probably are those firing heavy 
bullets at low velocity, such as the old .45-70 Government, which 
starts a 405-grain bullet on its way at 1,310 feet per second. Such 
a slug will bounce, skip and howl across the landscape, plowing 
through brush and knocking the living daylights out of anything 
that happens to be in its path. 

Another particularly dangerous bullet is a full-patched one of 
military type. A lot of military ammunition was made available 
to civilian riflemen following the first World War, and it probably 
will be again after this one. Obtaining .30-06 ammunition 
the National Rifle Association affords the shooter a splendid oppor- 
tunity to keep in form at much less expense than if he shot factory 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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42,000 Foxes 


Pennsylvania’s predator problem is on the 
road to being solved, through the combined 
efforts of trappers, Commission field per- 
sonnel and organized fox hunts by sports- 
men’s clubs. 

Bounty payments for the first ten months 
of the fiscal year (June 1, 1945 to May 31, 
1946) will far exceed the all-time record of 
1921-22 when a total of $134,322.50 was ex- 
pended. The amount spent from June 1 
to the end of March already totals $184,010.00 
with the end of the fiscal year two months 
away. For the same ten months of the 
previous year only $45,397.00 was expended, 
whereas during the entire year only $48,- 
856.00 was spent. 

Over 42,000 foxes alone have been taken 
from June 1 to the end of March. Over 
19,000 of these were taken in fifteen counties, 
as follows: Tioga, 2,024; Susquehanna, 1,994; 
Bradford, 1,758; Greene, 1,741; Wayne, 1,538; 
Potter, 1,506; Somerset, 1,146; Washington, 
1,176; Warren, 1,075; Lycoming, 1,008; Centre, 
1,027; McKean, 954; Crawford, 765; Jefferson, 
860; Luzerne, 755. 

Hunters and trappers who were unable to 
pursue these and other predators during the 
war because of patriotic duties are making 
up for lost time now. They are not only 
helping keep predators in check, to the bene- 
fit of hunters and farmers alike, but are 
being financially rewarded for their efforts 
through bounty payments and the value of 
pelts. 


Rabbit Trapping 

In February, 10,392 rabbits were trapped 
in Pennsylvania from areas on which hunt- 
ing could not be permitted, and removed to 
open hunting territory. 

Incomplete reports to date indicate that 
1,850 rabbits were transferred in a similar 
manner during March. 

The total bunnies transferred over winter 
now stands at 27,211. Mild weather condi- 
tions during most of the season prevented 
the trapping of as many cottontails as had 
been expected. 


Prosecutions 
During February field officers of the Com- 
mission brought 145 prosecutions for viola- 
tion of the Game Law and collected $3,990.00 
in penalties. The majority of offenses were 
for violation of the trapping laws. 








IN MEMORIUM 





Dr. W. H. Moore 


It is with deep regret that we announce 
the death of Dr. W. H. Moore, of Philadel- 
phia, ardent hunter, fisherman and conser- 
vationist, and a former member of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, who passed 
away apparently from a heart attack at his 
home on March 24. He was 80 years old 
and had practiced dentistry for 56 years. It 
was revealed through an intimate friend that 
he gave thousands of dollars toward educa- 
tion of some 50 youths he put through col- 
lege, the only conditions being that they 
never reveal the source of their finance. 

Dr. Moore was appointed to the Game 
Commission in 1931 and resigned in 1935. 
Considerable progress was accomplished in 
game conservation during his tenure of office, 

He was a member of the Union League, 
a former national director of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League and honorary member of the 
league in Pennsylvania. He was a member 
of the old Century Wheelmen’s Club. 

Dr. Moore founded and was the only presi- 
dent of the Camp and Trail Club of Phila- 
delphia. 





Servicemen Given Preference 


Ex-servicemen will be given preference in 
connection with all timber cutting operations 
and other game lands improvement work. 
This policy, approved by the Game Com- 
mission at a recent meeting, was the out- 
growth of many returning veterans who ex- 
pressed an interest in such operations. 

The future program of the Commission is 
to make cuttings and other improvements on 
5% of its over 800,000 acres of game lands 
annually, and that returned veterans will be 
given preference in all such functions. 


Financial Status 
The amount of money credited to 
the Game Fund during Febru- 
I hig dcwd sda ceundeee<s $ 23,674.64 
The amount disbursed from the 
Game Fund during February 
nein So hada eaademaucin 
The Treasury Department Game 
Fund balance February 28, 1946 2,696,197.96 
(Exclusive of $200,000.00 invested in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. The balance includes the 
War-Time Reserve, although no deduction 
is made for commitments and unwarranted 
requisitions as of February 28, 1946.) 


Taxidermists Notice 

The next Taxidermy Examination will be 
held in the offices of the Game Commission 
in Harrisburg on June 5, 1946, at 9:00 a.m. 
Persons desiring to compete therein must do 
so at their own transportation and other ex- 
pense. Applications must be filed at least 
15 days prior to the date of examination. 

The examination fee is $12.50, which will 
be applied against the $25.00 fee, provided 
the applicant passes. The fees paid by those 
not passing will be deposited in the Game 
Fund to help defray the expenses incurred 
in holding the examination. Applications 
may be secured from the Commission at 

The personnel of the Taxidermy Board in- 
cludes Reinhold L. Fricke, Preparator, Car- 
negie Museum, Pittsburgh; Harold T. Green, 
Curator, Academy of Natural Science, Phila- 
delphia; and M. J. Kelly, Curator, Everhart 
Museum, Scranton. 


There are fishes that fly, climb trees, skip 
over the surface of water, crawl on the 
bottom, live in dried up mud, and behave in 
other curious ways too numerous to be listed 
here. 
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$13,500,000 in Pittman-Robertson 
Fund Unappropriated 


According to the Sportsmen’s Service 
Bureau, approximately $13,500,000 earmarked 
for wildlife restoration under the Pittman- 
Robertson Act remains unappropriated by 
Congress. A $3,000,000 appropriation has 
been requested of Congress for the coming 
fiscal year as the opening gun in a stepped- 
up postwar wildlife restoration program in 
which it is planned to utilize this surplus. 


Special Game Permits Issued 


1944-1945 

EE. cusp ackenabankadnbasihannhek 68 
PE. ances bken vs énneesd bes ebues 10 
nn EE RRO eT ee 2 
re ey 2 
SEN oe Lhe cov eaesaee eee 75 
Pe SN ececcccceccecensencccnese 16 
Fur Dealers (Resident) .............. 399 
Fur Dealers (Non-Resident) ......... 27 
Fur Dealers (Employes) ............. 32 
dg eer 138 
DEO ©  ¢ccenangiewedseeencenani 156 
Regulated Shooting Grounds ......... 13 
Roadside Menagerie .................. 20 
I c<genneeuicecsounsicwenends 119 
i, <cbcerccsabess seusewnenns 64 

De ae ret pret 1141 
Total Amt. Transmitted .......... $12,716.00 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


An adult porcupine, weight 10-12 pounds, 
gives birth to a one-pound baby a size 
larger than that of a new born black bear. 
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Hunting and Fishing License Sales 
Show Big Increase 


Figures from the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service show a material increase in both 
hunting and fishing license sales for 1944-45, 
the Sportsmen’s Service Bureau _ reports. 
hunting and fishing license sales for 1944-45, 
while fishing licenses top those of the pre- 
ceding year by 449,755. Totals are given as 
hunting licenses, 8,190,901; fishing licenses, 
8,280,232. 

In the matter of revenue from license sales, 
the increase is $1,965,100 for hunting licenses 
and $740,238 for fishing licenses. The 1944-45 
totals were: hunting license revenue $15,- 
512,252; fishing license revenue, $10,580,311. 

Michigan led all states in the number of 
hunting license sales with 784,604. Penn- 
sylvania was second with 607,096; New York 
third with 545,299; Ohio fourth with 523,040; 
Indiana fifth with 398,903; Minnesota sixth 
with 328,057; California seventh with 319,410: 
Illinois eighth with 300,144; Wisconsin ninth 
with 298,478, and Washington tenth with 
287,167. 

Michigan also led in the number of fishing 
licenses sold with 667,545. Indiana was second 
in this category with 564,045; Ohio third with 
562,215; Minnesota fourth with 497,797; Cali- 
fornia fifth with 446,503; Dlinois sixth with 
412,443; Wisconsin seventh with 392,667; New 
York eighth with 392,473; Pennsylvania ninth 
with 385,648 and Missouri tenth with 358,359. 

The number of duck stamps sold during 
the 1944-45 season totaled 1,487,029, the high- 
est annual figure on record to that time. 
However, incomplete sales for the 1945-46 
season had already exceeded this total by 
December 31, 1945, with 1,540,468. It is esti 
mated that the 1945-46 total will reach 
1,750,000. 
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Above: Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, pre- 


senting Game Protector Elmer L. 


upon the completion of almost- 29 years of continuous service. 
MacCachran, Assistant Executive Director and W. 
The presentation was made at the annual banquet of the State 


of Lands, extreme right. 


Pilling, Philipsburg, with a Certificate of Retirement 


Looking on are: R. A. 


Gard. Conklin, Chief of the Division 


Centre Game, Fish and Forestry Association, Philipsburg, on April 2. 


Mr, Pilling, who retired April 1, entered the Co 


on’s service on October 1, 1917 


as a Game Protector and on June 1, 1925 was appointed Refuge Keeper on State Game 
Lands No. 33 at Phillipsburg, which position he held until November 16, 1940 when he 


became a Land 


Management Game Protector. On June 1, 


1945, all Land ement 


Game Protectors and District Game Protectors were reclassified as Game Protectors, which 


title he has held to the present time. 
Game Protector 


was a loyal and faithful worker. All of those who have associated 


with him know that he has always been on the alert to improve the work of the Game 


well earned, we are going to miss 


Commission and its undertakings in every possible way, and although his retirement is 
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IN MEMORIUM 





Hugh Baker 


It is with the deepest regret that we an- 
nounce the passing of Game Protector Hugh 
Baker, Asaph, on March 16. 


He was stricken with infantile paralysis 
in July 1944, but an indomitable and courag- 
eous spirit helped him fight what appeared 
to be a winning battle despite its slow 
progress. However, during the late winter, 
he took a turn for the worse. On March 8 
his illness became acute, and he was re- 
moved to the Bloss Hospital in Blossburg 
where he succumbed. 

Protector Baker had an outstanding rec- 
ord. He entered service May 1, 1924 as a 
Refuge Keeper, and served loyally and con- 
scientiously until the end. 

The Commission extends heartfelt symp- 
athy to Protector Baker’s family and many 
friends. 


ee eae 


How to Secure a Club Charter 


The first step in securing a charter for a 
nonprofit corporation is to secure printed 
form of application for registration of name 
from the office of the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth. This should be properly filled 
in and signed by at least five of the incor- 
porators, and mailed to his office together 
with certified check or money order for 
$10.00 in payment of the statutory filing fee. 
Thereupon, the application is filed, and the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth will issue 

















a certificate certifying that the name is | 


available. Thereafter, application for a 
charter must be made to the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of the County. The services of 


an attorney should be secured for this pur- | 


pose. 


In the Bronx Zoo in New York there are 
2,500 or more animals. For a person to see 
them in their native habitats, it would re- 
quire more than $200,000. It would be neces- 
sary to visit more than 100 countries. 
Bronx Zoo is the largest in the world. 
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The Southern’ Lancaster County Farmer- 
Sportsmen's Association, founded April 20, 1938 
with 25 sportsmen in attendance, now has about 
300 members. 

The association has 30 game refuges for which 
the landowner has signed a 5-year lease. This 
opens about 2500 acres to public hunting. 

Each year the association gives a $2.00 prize 
for the largest of each species of game-fish 
caught by a member, and a prize for the largest 
squirrel, rabbit, cock pheasant and buck deer 
killed. 

During the winter of 1944 the association paid 
a total of $66.00 as additional bounty on the gray 
fox. 

These boys sponsor a rifie team and instruct 
youngsters how to handle firearms properly. 

In 1943 the organization decided to give each 
paid and honorary member the choice of either 
the Game News or Angler for one year as part of 
his membership fee. Since that time they have 
sent the Game Commission 492 subscriptions and 
the Fish Commission 120 subscriptions. They have 
also purchased 13 sets of “My Land and Your 
Land” for grade schools in the area. 





At a recent meeting of the Buffalo Valley 
Sportsmen's Association, 451 members were re- 
ported. Rich Benton was credited with the job 
of securing 301 of them. The Boy Scout Troop 
sponsored by this club received the Red Star 
Award for the best troop in the Butler-Armstrong 
area. Plans are under way for the raising of 6 
pens of quail and 500.ringneck pheasants, and for 
the planting of food plots in various sections and 





The Shenango Valley Chapter of the Western Reserve Fish and Game Protective Association made National Wildlife Week in their section 
a thing to be remembered. Above at right is the Beckdol Sporting Goods Store, official headquarters for Wildlife Week. Shown in the photo 7 
From left to right they are: Seth L. Myers, William L. Houck, E. B. Best and Cepha 
See large rainbow trout he is taking from picture of stream in background. 
and these unusual displays attracted much attention. 


at left are members of the committee at headquarters. 
Dummy at extreme left was not so dumb. 


Welch. 


Many local stores permitted exhibits to be placed in their windows, pera 
stores included: P & O, Sharon Store, Penny Store, McDowell Bank, First National Bank, Montgomery Ward, Scott Men’s Store, Thomas Fl 
Shop, Sotis Grille, Baron Hardware, Davis Shoe Store, Evans Barber Shop. Many others displayed National Wildlife Week and Game Commissie® 


on old abandoned farms. A fox hunt was spon- 
sored by this club on February 24. The club 
will continue to pay a bounty of $2.50 each on 
foxes killed in their section with a limit of 5 
to each person. 





About 100 Cambridge Springs sportsmen and 
their farmer friends gathered at the American 
Legion on March 1 and formed the Cambridge 
Springs Goodfellows Club. Officers were elected, 
and committees appointed at this meeting. 

A subscription to either the Game News or 
ANGLER is included with memberships. The club 
plans to own its own house and grounds and to 
sponsor softball, ‘coon trials, beagle trials, sport- 
ing events and picnics. 





Fifty members of the Monessen Sportsmen's As- 
sociation gathered at the farm of Cooperator Stew- 
art, Farm Game Project 49, for a corn husking 
bee and fox hunt one day in late January. Ap- 
proximately 200 bushels of corn were picked, 
hauled in and placed in the corn crib by the 
group. Mrs. Stewart prepared hot coffee and 
provided cookies for the group at noon. Five 
hours of fox hunting resulted in the kill of two 
red foxes and a lot of sport. The men want to 
do it again soon. 

The Monessen Club is among the outstanding 
sportsmen's organizations in the western area. 
They have a well organized program at each 
meeting, have nearly completed the construction 
of a modern clubhouse and grounds, sponsor a 
very active Junior Club and have established a 
successful Farmer-Sportsman Program each year. 


"NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE 
WEEK 


posters with the promise of an exhibit next year. 


Dave Irwin, noted arctic explorer 
author who some years ago made the longe 
sled trek across the arctic to the Magnetic FP 
from Alaska to Hudson’s Bay. He is holding 
leader and best of his parachute dogs whid 
were used in search and rescue work of th 
Alaska. Lt. Irwin had charge of all parachut) 
dogs of that wing. He is well known to ; 
Pennsylvania sportsmen and has exhibited 
of his huskies and trophies of the far north a) 
various sportsmen’s shows. He lives near Mik 
ford, Pike County. 


The Conservation Organizations of Merce 
County have passed resolutions authorizing th” 
purchase of sets of four MY LAND AND YOU) 
LAND booklets from the Commission. 
booklets will be presented free to Mercer Couny 
schools for use in the third to eighth grades. § 








With an eye to the future, the York Chapter 
the Izaak Walton League sponsored a Boy's Ban 
quet on April 2 at the YMCA auditorium. Mem) 
bers were allowed to bring as many boys as the) 
wished, but no member was admitted without a! 
least one youngster. The objects of the Boy’! 
Banquet were to (1) inspire a boy to become: 
good outdoorsman, a true sportsman and a straight) 
shooter; (2) help York clean up its juvenile de! 
linquency and crime; (3) bring the future gen 
eration in contact with the ideals and aims oy 
the Izaak Walton League. : 

Fine prizes were offered to boys catching th) 


largest fish of species in the York district as a) 
incentive to get them off the streets and on th! 





streams. A members’ Fishing Contest with nice 
trophies to members catehing the largest fish o/ 
species was also introduced. 

We highly commend this effort of the Yor 
boys and hope that other sportsmen’'s clubs wil 
follow their example. 





The : 














Winners in the Izaak Walton League Chapter 
67, York, field trials, held March 10 at Waltonian 
Acres, 4 miles south of York. L. to r: Third, 
Flash, owned by C. C. Lehman, Loganville; First, 
Seven Mts Dude, owned by H. M. Simmons, 
" Milroy; Second, Lady Madison C, owned by Otis 
’ Carpenter, Harrisburg. 


* In February the Ford City Sportsmen’s As- 
‘sociation received 156 rabbits from Rago, Kansas 
, and reieased them in the Ford City section. At 
' the February meeting a Junior Club was organ- 
' ized in which free membership is furnished to 
each ‘Junior’ up to 16 years of age. By the 
' end of the month 20 Junior members had joined 
the club. Letters of protest against the Hawks 
" Bill have been sent to various Senators and Con- 
| gressmen by Secretary Orville Klingensmith. Two 
' quail rearing pens have been secured and 50 
' quail will be raised and held for Spring release. 
_ Another fox hunt will be conducted by this club 
'during March. On March 19 this club will hold 
-a “Smoker” and get-together meeting at their 
clubhouse to which all sportsmen are welcome. 





' Although organized only a little over two years 
' and made up of sportsmen from Richland and 
Newmanstown, the Millcreek association has a 
' membership over 200 and a reputation of being 
_ one of the largest and most active of the Leba- 
non County associations. 

Some highlights of the club’s activities includes— 
' establishing a fish dam where trout are raised for 
' restocking area streams; purchasing and releasing 
' some 144 rabbits last December; actively engaging 
in local rabbit trapping programs; conducting 
' numerous fox hunts and other predator control 
measures; carrying on extensive game feeding 
campaigns; and holding shoots and other outdoor 
events to provide the sportsmen with more recre- 
ation in the field. 











The Clinton County Mish and Game Association 
sent in over 800 subscriptions to GAME News the 
other day under the group rate of 40c. This club is 
one of the most active and perhaps the largest 
individual club in the State, their membership for 
1946 being 3,543. Just recently the club purchased 
600 Missouri cottontails in perfect condition at 
a cost of $1.00 per rabbit plus .22c express charges. 

The club is urging all of its members to enter 
one of their Wildlife Week projects, which are: 
Plant a Tree, Build a Birdhouse, Feed Birds, Clean 
Up Banks of Streams, Prevent Pollution of Streams, 
Develop Outdoor Activities for All. 

In addition to these projects, the club is spon- 
Soring a chapel program at Lock Haven Senior 
High School and an Association meeting at Lock 
Haven State Teachers College. Randolph Thomp- 
son, Commission lecturer, will present motion 
Pictures and discuss them at both programs. 








Although the Foxburg Rod and Gun Club is 
young, it is a power in its community. Its 
members are on their toes for any chance to im- 
Prove wildlife and general conditions in their 
district and in the State. This club is affiliated 
with the State Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs 
through the Northwestern Division and the Clar- 
ion County Council of Sportsmen’s Clubs. 

The club has been doing a fine job. Its mem- 
bers have raised day-old quail and rinkneck chicks 
and plan to continue raising them. They have 
Stocked trout and smallmouth bass in neighbor- 
hood streams. They have fed game. Last year 
the club planted a field of corn and buckwheat 
for game food. 

The club urges women to become members, too, 
and hopes to raise its membership from 420 to 
600 this year. 
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Photo by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


Officers and guests of the Southern Lancaster County Farmer-Sportsmen’s Association 


at a recent banquet held at Quarryville. 
(not shown); Donald C. Graybill, 


Front row, left to right: Rep. Norman Wood 
Secretary; 


Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the 


Game Commission; Robert W. Herr, Association President; John Hammon, Banquet Com- 

mittee; Martin S. Stoner, Deputy Game Protector; Thad Book, Banquet Committee. 
Back row, left to right: Robert M. Greener, County Fish Warden (not shown); John P. 

Eicholtz, District Game Protector; John M. Harverstick, District Game Protector; Ralph 


“Slim” 


Sides, Sports writer and author of “Let’s Go Outdoors with Slim,” 


(Lancaster 


New Era); M. J. Golden, Field Division Supervisor—Div. “A”; H. B. Valentine, Banquet 
Committee; Paul H. Heagy, Treasurer; Ted Ferguson, Banquet Committee. 


At a recent meeting of the New Bloomfield 
Sportsmen's Association a broad program for the 
coming year was decided upon and put in oper- 
ation. 

It was decided to accept Junior members into 
the club at one half the regular membership 
charge, this privilege being granted to anyone 
under 16 years of age. These Junior members 
will have full membership benefits. 

A permanent fish committee was appointed to 
have charge of the stocking and distribution of 
fish in the area. A permanent game committee 
was appointed to have charge of the distribution 
of game, to help in the establishment of game 
refuges and to work with the State Game Com- 
mission in endeavoring to get more game for 
distribution in the area. 

It was decided to give prizes for the largest 
brook trout. rainbow or brown trout and bass 
caught in Perry County this season by a club 
member. The club members also agreed to give 
a prize for the deer with the largest spread of 
antlers killed by a club member in Perry County, 
and to award $5.00 to the Junior member who kills 
the most water snakes during the year. 

The club plans a game dinner next fall, and 
is conducting an extensive membership drive. 





The Freeport Sportsmen’s 
made plans to actively 


Association recently 
support the Freeport 


Homecoming Celebration to be held in July. They 
propose to have a wildlife exhibit for the cele- 
bration. A donation of $5.00 was made to the 
Boy Scout Fund Drive. We expect to have a 
lot to report from this club in the future. 





The Blair County Game, Fish and Forestry As- 
sociation held their first annual banquet, which 
was temporarily discontinued in 1942 due to the 
war, at the Jaffa Mosque Temple, Altoona, on 
February 28, with some four hundred sportsmen 
and their families attending. 

President William Templeton, Jr. reviewed the 
history of the organization and its splendid pro- 
gram carried on for the past thirty-one years, 
when the club was first established. The associa- 
tion has its clubhouse headquarters at Chief 
Logan Lodge, Riggles Gap, adjacent to which is 
one of the finest out-door rifle ranges in the State. 

Principal speakers for the affair were: Hon. 
George D. Patterson, Judge, Blair County; Dr. J. 
Logan Bennett, Leader Pennsylvania Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit of the Pennsylvania State 
College, State College; Joseph Critchfield, Member 
of Board of Fish Commissioners, Confluence; Prof. 
P. F. English, Professor of Wildlife Management, 
State College; and William Fluke, Saxton, former 
member of the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 
A gala floor show was supplied as entertainment 
to climax the evening’s program. 





W. J. Meyers, 
Past Vice-President. 


Photo by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
Officers of the Southern Division of the Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs. Left to right: 
KE. M: a Lebanon, Legislative Chairman; G. R. Gunnells, Chambersburg, Treasurer; 


ebanon, Secretary; D. D. Groy, Hershey, President; and A. A. Condo, York, 
“Eddie” Stambaugh, newly elected Vice-President was not present. 
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Photo by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 

Newly elected officers of the Schuylkill Sportsmen’s Association. Left to right, standing: 

Blair W. Egge, retifing secretary and delegate-elect; Joseph Burke, alternate delegate; 

Leonard Wentz, 2nd vice-president. Seated, left to right: Dr. Joseph T. Dougherty, treas- 
urer-elect; John Fignar, president; Roy Messersmith, first vice-president. 
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Photo by Delbert Batcheler 


Attending a recent banquet of the Montour 
County Fish and Game Conservation Club were, 
left to right: J. W. Crossley, Club Treasurer; 
Wm. R. Farnham, Secretary; Seth Gordon, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Game Commission; C€, 
LeRoy Kehl, Vice-President of the Association; 
R. A. MacCachran, Assistant Executive Director 
of the Game Commission; and Charles W. Man- 
steller, Club President. Not appearing in the 
photo were Game Commissioner Harold Mol 
Field Division Supervisor Thos. F. Bell, 
District Game Protector Bruce P. Yeager whe 
acted as Toastmaster. 
wi. 


—— 





The Montour County Fish and Game Conserva- 
tion Club resolved in the year 1946 to: promote 
closer cooperation between farmers and elub 
members, purchase safety zone signs and post 
them near farmers’ buildings with the farmery 
permission, contact all farmers of Montour County 
and invite them personally to sportsmen’s club 
meetings to discuss hunting problems, increage 
the club membership to include every farmer and 
every sportsman in Montour County, establish 
permanent game food shelters this summer in 
areas set up and each member will be assigned 
his area to feed and report to the elub meeting 
how much game he saw at his shelter, dog 
owners during dog training and hunting seasons 
were asked to park their cars at the farmer’ 
buildings and ask him for permission to train the 
dog or to hunt. 

This club is doing an excellent feb to create 
good will between sportsmen and farmers. We 
hope a lot of other clubs will decide to follow 
suit. 





A capacity throng of 300 sportsmen partook of 
a fine turkey dinner served in the St. Johns 
Lutheran Parish House on February 21, 1946 at 
the Sixth Annual Armstrong County Sportsmen's 
League Banquet. The Hon. J. Frank Graff as 
toastmaster for the occasion did a swell job of 
keeping the four hour program running smoothly. 
In his first official visit to Armstrong County, Seth 
Gordon, Executive Director of the Commission 
forecast an upsurge in the number of hunters in 
the fields in the future and pledged the Commis- 
sion to build up the game supply to meet the new 
demand. Fish Commissioner J. Fred McKean, 
I. G. Moyer of the Westmoreland Sportsmen's 
League and Rollin Heffelfinger of the Game Com- 
mission responded with a few well chosen remarks 
for the occasion. Entertainment included musie 
and group singing headed by Naomi Binder, ‘“‘Doc” 
Eadie and Frank Shubert, a sleight-of-hand per- 
formance by Harry Shaffer and musical selections 
by the Leechburg Elks Quartet. 





The Adrian Sportsmen’s Association is again 
active with 81 members on record at their March 
meeting. This club owns its own club house 
and has been holding shooting matches and din- 
ners at that place for the past several months. 
Their plans for this year include the raising of 
ringnecks, a greatly increased membership and a 
series of fund-raising activities. 





The Lawrence County Sportsmen’s Association 
has purchased a 152 acre tract of land on the 
Harbor Road and plans to erect a club house 
where members and their families will be able 
to enjoy indoor and outdoor ranges for pistol, 
smal] bore and high powered firearms; boating, 
fishing and bait casting. They also plan to have 
an adequate parking lot and picnic grounds. 





The Cowansville Sportsmen’s Association is 
conducting a campaign towards securing better 
cooperation between the sportsman and farmer 
and are offering free membership to all farmer 
in their section. George Altman is planning & 
number of entertainment features for the com- 
ing meetings. At the March 7th meeting, plans 
were made for another chicken shoot in the near 
future and Clark Crawford was named head of 
the Fish Distribution committee. A banquet will 
be held soon. 





The Erie Field Trial Association closed a very 
successful year with a dinner and annual elec- 
tion of officers. The officers above, 1. to f., are: 
L. S. Clark, vice-pres.; G. L. Heath, vice-pres.; 
F. D. Quinn, pres.; H. Hauek, vice-pres.; and 
F. K. Lewis, sec.-treas. 


ii. 
— 


At left are some of the celebrating members. 
The club was organized in 1939 and boasts of 
being the proud owner of the 1945 New England, 
the first dog not New England owned to ac- 
complish this feat. It will sponsor a trial in 
September. 











1946 


The Shenango Valley Chapter of the Western 
Reserve Fish and Game Protective Association 
made National Wildlife Week in their section a 
thing to be remembered. 

Publicity included 14 new articles in the Sharon 
Herald and 6 radio broadcasts. Over 500 people 
attended the big skeet and trap shoot which 
started off the week. Another shoot was held 
on March 23 and was also considered a success. 

Many local stores permitted exhibits to be 
placed in their windows, and these unusual dis- 
plays attracted much attention. Cooperating stores 
included: P & O, Sharon Store, Penny Store, 
McDowell Bank, First National Bank, Montgomery 
Ward, Scott Men’s Store. Thomas Floral Shop, 
Sotis Grille, Baron Hardware, Davis Shoe Store, 
Evans Barber Shop. Many others displayed Na- 
tional Wildlife Week and Game Commission pos- 
ters with the promise of an exhibit next year. 

Mayor Myron Jones made a public proclama- 
tion of Western Reserve Day for Saturday March 
23 and members were given permit to be on the 
streets in the city with armbands for the pur- 

se of selling memberships. Subscriptions were 
sold at headquarters on the second floor of the 

Beckdol Sporting Goods Store. 

The Wildlife Week Committee headed by Seth 
Myers felt that the general public was very 
enthusiastic and both Wildlife Week and the Wes- 
tern Reserve received the best publicity ever at- 
tained in the Shenango Valley. 


The Towanda Gun Club, probably the oldest 
sportsmen’s club in the State, held its 66th annual 
banquet on February 22 at the David Wilmot 
Hotel in Towanda. Organized in 1880, the To- 
wanda club is 6 years the senior of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Fish and Game Protective Association 
of Philadelphia, which was established in 1886 
and 15 years older than the Commission, which 
came into existence in 1895. 

At this banquet the club extended its welcome 
to returned veterans. Reports were made of the 
club’s 1945 activities and officers were elected for 
196. Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the 
Commission, was the speaker of the occasion. 
Singing, led by Jerry Fox, and a delicious baked 
trout dinner, completed the successful and en- 


joyable evening. 
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Photos by Delbert Batcheler 
Officers and Directors of the Blair County Game, Fish and Forestry AssOciation. Front 
row, left to right: O. J. Evans, S. A. Mitcheitree, W. H. Koelle, First Vice-President; E. C. 
Jasper, Max Harshbarger, Frank Greenleaf. 
Back row, left to right: E. H. Turner, Banquet Chairman; J. M. Davis, Second Vice-Presi- 
_— Roy Keller, Paul Koepp, Treasurer; James A. Yon, Secretary; William Templeton, 
President. 


Part of the crowd at the banquet held recently by the Blair County Game, Fish and 
Forestry Association. 


Photo by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


Delegates and officials attending the Schuylkill County Sportsmen’s Convention February 10th, 1946, Saint Vincent’s Hall in Girardville. 
Left te right, seated: George Derbes, Pottsville, Chairman of the Post War Planning Committee: Foster Robinson, Audenreid, one of the founders 
of the S. C. 8. A.; Game Protector Ted T. Schafer, Conyngham; Game Protector John Spencer. Orwigsburg; the Reverend Father Albin Nev- 
erauskas, Saint Vincent’s Parish, Girardville; Albert J. Willinsky, President of the Saint Vincent’s Field & Stream Association, Girardvill¢; Dr. 
Joseph T. Dougherty, Girardville, Treasurer-elect; and Roy Messersmith, Grier City, Vice President. 

Standing: David Newcomer, Ellengowan, Shenandoah Fish & Game Protective Assn.; George S. Bilder, Fountain Springs Fish & Game Prot. 
Assn., retired after serving eight years as treasurer; Curtis P. Shellhammer, New Ringgold, Delegate of the West Penn. Gun Club; Lem Kop- 
hinger, Alternate Delegate for the Lavelle Fish & Game Protective Assn.; Blair W. Egge, Frackville Game & Fish Assn., retired as Secretary after 
serving seven years. He is also Secretary of the S. E. Div. of the State Federation; Leonard J. Wentz, Shenandoah Fish & Game Protective Assn., 
and 2nd Vice President of the County Association; Joseph Burke, St. Vincent’s Field & Stream Assn., of Girardville, Alternate Delegate-elect; 
John Fignar, Forest & Stream Assn. of Coaldale, President of the County Assn.; Guditis, Delegate of the McAdoo Heights Gun Club; Roy E. 


Angst, Editor of Field & Stréam column and Delegate of the Middlep 


Rod & Gun Club; Francis E. Miller, Fountain Springs, Deputy Game 





Warden and Secre of Fountain Springs Fish & Game Assn.; Tho Murphy, Secretary of the Citizens’ Rod & Gun Club of Silver Creek: 
Silas G. Shadel, President of Frackville Fish & Game Assn., and Ch an of Scouting activities in S. C. S. A.; Ramon L. Faust, Secretary of the 
Friedensburg Hunting & Fishing Assn.; William J. Cooper, President and Delegate of the Keystone Hunt & Fish Club of Tamaqua; Herbert Pur- 
nell, Secretary of the Grier City Rod & Gun Club; A. J. Obrzut, President of the Brandonville Fish and Game Assn. 
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“The beaver season was rather successful even 
with ice, bad weather, and a poor start. The 
strikes probably helped put more trappers out, 
and they certainly were out. There was some 
contention among them. Some way should be 
figured out to keep boys under 18 years of age 
from trapping beavers, or a law passed to make 
parents responsible for violations. Probably a 
few fast ones were slipped over on us with a 
smaller boy and his traps. 

“The winter is almost over and it has been a 
good winter for game. But I should have a 
vermin-proof corn crib. The squirrels are getting 
in and biting the eye out of the grain. It makes 
a lot of waste that even the deer do not like.”— 
Game Protector Ralph H. Ewing, Polk, Febru- 
ary 1946. 





“Deputy Fred Unger, Mercersburg. checked the 
report of a deer killed on the highway in the 
Cove section and learned that it was hit over 
the Maryland line and was picked up by Warden 
Smith of Maryland. He ‘spooked’ around in Mary- 
land to let them know we are on the job. 

“Alvey Stumbaugh, local veteran trapper, caught 
two beavers in the Caledonia section above the 
B. S. McNew property. These are the beavers 
that have been giving McNew reason for com- 
plaining about beaver damage, and I believe it 
is the total number in this section.’-—Game Pro- 
tector John Hendricks, Chambersburg, February 
1946. 





“On February 22, while proceeding along the 
road leading to State Game Lands Refuge 51-A, 
I observed an animal cross the road a distance 
ahead of me. As I neared the point where he 
crossed, I stopped the car, and near to the shore 
of Lime Stone Run, I saw a large woodchuck. I 
thought this was quite umusual as there was about 
four inches of snow on the ground. It is prob- 
ably a good sign of an early spring. 

“An old fox trapper informed me that he 
tracked two foxes under a large rock. He closed 
the hole, leaving enough space for one fox to 
get out, and then set a trap. Seventeen days 
elapsed before the first fox ventured out and 
into the trap.”—Game Protector Lester E. Sheaffer, 
Uniontown, February 1946. 


PATRIOTIC 
WOODCHUCK 






“We had a fine turnout for the beaver trapping 
season in this locality and the supply of flat-tails 
has been decreased to the point where a closed 
season should be declared next year. 

“I saw 4 quail getting warm on a cement road 
the other day and believe they will winter all 
right if some wild driver doesn’t run over them 





“The the 


ringneck 
bottoms these nice warm days and I have great 
hopes of a good breeding season for our short 


roosters are crowing in 


supply of rabbits, quail and ringnecks. Grouse 
prospects look excellent at this time and we have 
an abundance of squirrels and raccoons. The 
fox situation is still bad but the sportsmen have 
made heavy inroads on them in this district. 
By another year we should have them back to 
normal. 

“Try this one when skinning your beaver. Make 
a slit next to the top of the tail. Insert the 
hose of a car pump, have your buddy hold it 
in place and pump air into the critter. At the 
same time paddle it with a flat piece of wood 
to loosen the hide from the fat. If this is done 
in the right way you will have no trouble getting 
the pelt to come off clean of fat.”"—Game Pro- 
tector R. P.. Schmid, Slippery Rock, February 1946. 





“I have never seen more dogs running deer 
than I have this year. This month I killed 
seven dogs chasing deer, and only one had a 
collar and tag.”"—Game Protector Chester S. Siegel, 
Benton, February 1946. 





“While trapping along Big Sandy, Mr. Haggerty 
caught a beaver. It dived under a bank and 
became entangled in some roots. When Mr. Hag- 
gerty tried to disengage it, the beaver bit him 
on the finger, causing severe lacerations. He 
hurriedly left the scene to seek first aid, leaving 
his gun and hunting coat behind. In his ab- 
sence another trapper came along, used Mr. Hag- 
gerty’s gun to kill the beaver, and made away 
with it."—Game Protector W. T. Campbell, Frank- 
lin, February 1946. 
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“An unusually large crowd attended the crow | 
shoot held at several large rookeries in the vicin- | 


ity of Hillsville. Humters came from as far as 
Erie and Pittsburgh. It is estimated that about 
2000 crow shooters took part in the hunt. Not 
as many crows were killed as should have been, 
but I believe at least 1000 were killed that will 
prey no more on small game. The hunt was 
spoiled to some extent by some hunters getting 
too anxious and going into the rookery before 
the gang got there. Everyone seemed to have a 
good time and even though some did not see 
crows they spent their errtthusiasm and ammuni- 
tion by shooting into the air. If one crow was 
shot for every round of ammunition fired, there 
should have been 10,000 crows killed. 

“Credit must be given the crow for being a 
wise bird. The night of the hunt an estimated 
10,000 of them settled down in a fenced-in area 
near the Powder Works. Permission was obtained 
from officials of the Powder Company and, ac- 
companied by a couple other men, we went in 
with flashlights and flushed them out of his ares 
into places where they could be shot. 

“The Mahoning Sportsmen's Club and. their 
president, Mr. Latshaw, did everything possible 
to make the hunt a success. The crowd was just 
too large to handle. Smaller groups will be more 
successful in killing crows. Seth Myers of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs 
was the king pin in organizing the hunt, and he 
spent much time and effort in making it a suc- 
cess. Interest has now been aroused in this 
rookery and smaller groups are now coming in 
most every night to kill the black marauders.”— 
Game Protector William R. Overturf, New Castle, 
February 1946. 





“A most unusual happening came to my atten- 
tion this past month when the track foreman on 
the Reading Railroad said that one cold morning 
he found a skunk frozen fast to a rail after it 
had waded through a spring run. Its four feet 


became fastened to the rail and when found, it 
had chewed three of its feet off and was working 
Charles H 


on the fourth.”—Game Protector 
Shannon, Mt. Gretna, February 1946. 
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“This past beaver season has been the most 
hectic and complicated, from a law enforcement 
angle, that I have ever experienced. Many more 
trappers were out than during previous years. 
Traps were so numerous that I know of cases 
where one beaver was held by traps owned by 
two persons. In my district more beavers were 
taken this year than last. H. Werhling, of 
Townville, reported catching a fifty-one pound 
female beaver containing eight young.’’—Game 
Protector Elmer D. Simpson, Cambridge Springs. 
February 1946. 





“Deer are in excellent condition. A small doe 
was chased onto the river ice by dogs. She must 
have put a front leg through an air hole for the 
bone was broken off and protruded through the 
skin. After dispatching her, I removed the en- 
trails and found that she carried almost as much 
fat as many of the bucks checked last season. 
Stray dogs have been a nuisance again this year, 
but are not able to catch their prey so easily as 
in former years.”—Game Protector L. B. Rosen- 
krans, Wilcox, February 1946. 





“February 25 I helped the Huntingdon County 
Game, Fish and Forestry Association to liberate 
their rabbits which had been shipped from Miss- 
ouri. I took particular notice to one female that 
was very restless in the crate. When I released 
her, I found that she had a litter of young ones. 
They were all dead, but the mother seemed to 
be in perfect shape.”—Game Protector W. M. 
Thomas, Huntingdon, February 1946. 





On February 7 about noon a bunch of 7 deer 
that had been grazing in a field in the Bald 
Eagle Valley near the Pennsylvania Railroad be- 
came frightened and ran into an eastbound freight 
train. All 7 were killed. Some were cut in two 
while others were badly mangled. Some tried 
to go in between the cars and some tried to go 
beneath the cars. One of the animals, in trying 
to go between the cars, broke the air hose, causing 
the train to come to a sudden stop. As the 


State Highway and the railroad tracks run parallel, 
about 12 feet apart, it wasn’t long until about 
200 persons gathered to see what caused all the 
commotion.”—Game Protector Thomas A. Mosier, 
Bellefonte, February 1946. 
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“Quite a few foxes killed in February were 
carrying unborn young. Some had 9, a few 11 
and 12 and I heard of one that had 13. One 
man killed 3 red foxes that were carrying a total 
of 31 young foxes.” 

“Two Hereford steers roamed the mountain on 
State Game Lands 42 from Monday February 18 
until February 23. They escaped from a farmer 
when he was trying to load them on a truck to 
be taken to market. The farmers participating 
in the hunt and shooting of the steers agreed 
that wild steers are harder to hunt than deer.”— 
Game Protector Louis D. Mostoller, Johnstown, 
February 1946. 





“Beaver season was a real failure in this dis- 
trict. Very few beavers were taken, and on the 
night of February 26, all the beaver dams were 
washed out by high water. If we had as many 
fox trappers as there are beaver trappers, the 
fox would not have a chance. 

“From what I had seen and heard, I think 
there is a very good supply of grouse. The new 
dog training area in Madison Township, Clarion 
County, will make a good grouse refuge, and 
there is a good number of birds there. I have 
never seen grouse work feeders as much as they 
have worked them this winter.’”-—Game Pro- 
tector Levi Whippo, Parkers Landing, February 
1946. 





“‘Now that the beaver season is over, I hope that 
the beaver trappers will kiss and make up for all 
their unsportsmanship in getting beavers. Of all 
the years I worked for the Game Commission and 
checked beavers, this is the worst I have ever 
seen. I think there should be some change made. 
Five traps to one person and one beaver to a 
trapper may slow up some of them.’’—Game Pro- 
tector Carl B. Benson, Tionesta, February 1946. 





“Although the weather has been favorable this 
winter, it has been necessary to do considerable 
feeding, as heavy frosts last spring caused a scar- 
city of natural game food.’’—Field Division Super- 
visor William J. Davis, Huntingdon, February 1946. 





“The condition of the game in the district to 
the present time is good, due to the fairly open 
winter. There has not been enough snow to 
make the food scarce. The deer are in excellent 
condition, and large herds are in the district. 
I located two flocks of turkeys in the past two 
weeks, and have had reports of turkeys being 
seen along the Clarion River between the mouth 
of Mill Creek and Cook’s Forest. I have seen 
turkey tracks in the vicinity of the turkey area. 

“The beaver trappers were out in large num- 
bers. I checked 116 traps on three dams the 
first day of the season. But the beaver catch 
has been light and there should be a good num- 
ber of beavers left over for next year’s breeding 
stock. 

“The rabbits released in this district in De- 
cember have come through the winter in good 
condition so far. In keeping close watch in the 
areas released I find a lot more rabbits than 
were there before the release.”’"—Game Protector 
Floyd A. Beck, Venus, February 1946. 





“The Pine Grove Fish and Game Protective 
Association is paying bounty on the following 
predators killed in Washington, Pine Grove and 
Tremont Townships: $2.00 on each fox, $1.00 on 
each weasel and 10c on each crow. The claimant 
must produce his quarry at the club’s monthly 
meeting, after he has collected the State bounty.” 
—Game Protector John Spencer, Orwigsburg. Feb- 
ruary 1946. 
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season weather 
conditions were about as tough as they could 
be. Two days prior to the opening day a severe 
rain brought all the streams over their banks. 
The day before a cold wind began to lower tem- 
peratures until the first day the temperature was 
very close to zero. Despite the extreme weather 


“The opening day of beaver 


conditions, many trappers were out. Good trap- 
ping weather prevailed throughout the season 
until the last three days. Another thaw and 
rain put the streams over the banks. Many 
trappers lifted their traps and only a few re- 
arranged their sets. 

“One trapper reported that one morning he 
approached one of his traps and found a big 
beaver sitting on the ice, caught in his trap. 
He quickly secured a stout club and advanced 
on the beaver. He was still out of reach of the 
beaver when it dived through the hole in the 
ice and disappeared. He quickly grabbed the 
wire and gave an extra good heave, about the 
same time that beaver gave another desperate 
lunge. When the tug of war was over the trapper 
had no need of his club. The beaver had pulled 
out of his No. 2 trap and was gone.’’—Clair W. 
Dinger, Albion, February 1946. 


“Several different items have been brought to 
my attention during the beaver season. One is 
the greed and seitishness displayed by the big 
majority of the beaver trappers, undoubtedly 
caused by the high value of the pelts. No other 
class of sportsmen. huniers, trappers or fisher- 
men show the greed or selfishness that is apparent 
in the beaver trappers. Some are to be con- 
sidered good sportsmen otherwise by all stand- 
ards. Some—in the minority, thank goodness— 
don’t think the state officers should be allowed 
to trap even when they are not in the same 
vicinity as other trappers. This, I think, is 
caused by fur-buyers attempting to capitalize on 
the fact that they bought a game protector’s or 
fish warden’s fur.”—Game Protector Vern A 
VanOrder, Renovo, February 1946. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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The Problem of Increased Hunting Pressure on Waterfowl (continued from Page 5) 





Canada goose on nest, Crescent Lake Refuge, Nebraska. 


We can do much to improve wintering 
conditions. Here the conditions are reversed. 
Food and protection can be provided for the 
birds while they are spending their six 
months’ stay in the South. This should be 
done now. Oil exploitation is pushing farther 
and farther into the southern coastal mar- 
shes. In some spots, the Federal Refuges are 
about all that are left to provide suitable 
winter feed. The whole development of the 
United States with its drainage, its agri- 
culture and its human activity, has cut 
squarely across the wintering range of the 
birds. Only fragments of this once vast area 
can be salvaged and restored, but these are 
highly essential. The Service has been tak- 
ing advantage of the river impoundment 
programs of the Army Engineers, Recla- 
mation, and Tennessee Valley Authority to 
create new refuges. Three of these have been 
put under administration within recent 
weeks. The great Mingo Swamp in Missouri 
is now being acquired with Duck Stamp 
funds and will be restored. Many others 
are needed. 

Better public understanding is essential. 
I have often said that this business of game 
management is about one-half managing 
game and one-half managing people. It 
matters not so much what we learn about 
new techniques and new approaches. If the 
public does not accept and go along with 
the recommendations of the administrators, 
the best laid plans will fail. It is for this 
reason that we must always have an alert 
group of outdoor writers giving sound, solid 
and accurate information to the reading 
public. We must have better teaching of the 
principles of conservation in the public 
schools. We must have a more effective in- 
tegration of conservation education in text- 
books, magazines, and the daily press. And 
authentic publicity is highly essential. 

As outstanding examples of what I con- 
sider, let us say—erroneous publicity—and 
that which is doing a downright disservice 
to American duck hunters, I want to cite 
two recent publications. One is the new 


book by S. Kip Farrington, Jr., “The Ducks 
Came Back, The Story of Ducks Un- 
limited.” The other is a brief article by Mr. 
Farrington published in the February issue 
of “The Readers’ Digest” entitled, “Quacker 
Comeback,” which was condensed from an 
article in “Maclean’s.” 

Ducks Unlimited has thousands of earn- 
est, sincere members who have contributed 
liberally to restore breeding marshes in 
Canada. The organization has done some ex- 
cellent work. Some marshes have been re- 
stored, a great deal of conservation educa- 
tion has been disseminated among the school 
children and adults of Canada, and the 
highly effective publicity campaign in the 
United States has made the American pub- 
lic more conscious of the basic philosophy 
that we must restore marshes and provide 
nesting grounds if we are to perpetuate the 
sport of duck hunting. I fully approve of 
the sound and constructive part of their 
program, although many of us have long 
felt that the publicity agents for Ducks Un- 
limited have exceedingly active imagina- 
tions. 

“The Readers’ Digest” article states boldly 
and baldly: “The quackers owe their com- 
back to an organization called Ducks Un- 
limited, which since 1938 has boosted the 
continent’s duck population by 500 percent.” 
It claims for Ducks Unlimited the entire 
credit for the waterfowl restoration pro- 
gram. It boasts of the 155 Ducks Unlimited 
projects in Canada but says not one word of 
the 20,000 projects completed by the Prairie 
Farms Rehabilitation Administration. No 
mention is made either in the “Digest” article 
nor in Mr. Farrington’s book of the water- 
fowl restoration program in the United 
States by the Fish and Wildlife Service with 
Duck Stamp and other funds—$20,000,000 
worth—3!2 million acres. The author does 
rather grudgingly attribute “part of the 
credit to God.” 

Not a single line in the book is devoted 
to the wintering needs of the birds, although 
the author must know that they spend six 


months of their lives each year on southem 
marshes. Not a word is spoken of restrain- 
ing the ever-growing army of duck hunters 
to keep the kill within the limits of pro. 
duction. Protection under the Treaties with 
Great Britain and Mexico is given no men- 
tion. Instead, the author positively recom- 
mends the return of sink box and battery 
shooting, feeding, baiting, and the use of 
live decoys. He belittles the refuges and 
sanctuaries set up to feed and protect the 
birds in this country. He blames a liberal 
portion of the poor shooting in 1944 to his 
assertion that the birds were on the sanc- 
tuaries where the hunters could not reach 
them. He says the refuges are run with 
duck stamp money so they should be opened 
up for our returning servicemen to shoot in. 
The entire tenor of this book is that all any- 
one needs to do to have all the ducks he 
wants to shoot is to contribute to Ducks Un- 
limited. Come on boys—step up! It’s just 
like buying clay pigeons. There’s nothing to 
it—to Hell with all restraint! 

And what is the public reaction? Ex- 
actly as one must expect. Listen to these 
excerpts from Mr. Arthur Van Pelt’s column, 
“All Outdoors” in the February 3 issue of 
the New Orleans “Times-Picayune”: “Star- 
tled surprise mixed with a liberal portion of 
indignation has been expressed by sports- 
men during the past few days since publi- 
cation of a hint by the Federal Fish and 
Wildlife Service that reduced bag limits for 
waterfowl may be put in force before the 
next shooting season. The statement . . . has 
stirred the wrath of the hunters. 

“It seems certain, from every angle, that 
no definite knowledge of the kill in the 
South can possibly have been arrived at 
but as surely, some real data will be gotten 
together in the very near future by Ducks 
Unlimited, the organization more directly 
responsible than any other, for the actual 
production of the wildfowl,” etc. 

Thus, we as honest officials charged with 
administering this resource under the terms 
of treaties with two other great countries, 
and under mandates from the Congress, are 
to be berated and held up to scorn if our 
findings run counter to Ducks Unlimited 
propaganda. That, ladies and gentlemen, | 
resent, as every thinking conservationist 
must also. Whether you agree with the 
Federal regulations or not, there is no better 
way to tear apart the waterfowl program that 
has worked so well during the past 10 or 12 
years. I agree with Ducks Unlimited propa- 
ganda in one respect. The waterfowl restor- 
ation program has been the “conservation 
miracle of the century.” I say, however, 
that it has been accomplished by many 
agencies, many groups, aided liberally by the 
hand of God, and that Ducks Unlimited has 
contributed only its small share. 


I cite this example of publicity, not as an 
attack on Ducks Unlimited, but rather as 
an example of why we need sound, sane 
publicity, based on facts, and not on fiction, 
if we are to have the intelligent support 
of the hunting fraternity. 

And so, in looking ahead into the next 
few years that will tax the patience and 
the ingenuity of all game administrators | 
think we must face these grim realities: 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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IN TRUST FOR THE FUTURE 


large mountain mass on the distribution of 
animals? These are experiments which take 
many thousands of years to complete, and 
require the construction of barriers much 
greater than man has ever been able to 
produce. To study these we must go where 
the experiments have already been estab- 
lished by natural forces. 

I have previously referred to the fact that 
one function of the museum is pure research. 
In the past, research of any kind—but par- 
ticularly pure research—has often been 
difficult to justify on a monetary basis. 
Gradually, however, technological develop- 
ments, based on scientific discoveries, have 
made the civilized world more and more 
aware of the contribution science has made 
to our progress. President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, realizing the part science played 
in the present war, asked Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, Director of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, to prepare a re- 
port, outlining means by which the accele- 
rated tempo of scientific progress could be 
continued after the war. The report which 
Dr. Bush presented was a long and master- 
ful survey of the subject, and has attracted 
wide attention. In speaking of the value of 
science he says, 

, “Without scientific progress no 
amount of achievement in other directions 
can ensure our health, prosperity, and se- 
curity as a nation in the modern world 


* * * 


“Pure research is research without spe- 
cific practical ends. It results in genera: 
knowledge and understanding of nature 
and its laws. This general knowledge pro- 
vides the means of answering a large 
number of important problems, though it 
may not give a specific solution to any one 
of them. The pure scientist may not be at 
all interested in the practical applications 

of his work; yet the development of im- 

portant new industries depends primarily 

on a continuing vigorous progress of pure 
science. 

“One of the peculiarities of pure science 
is the variety of paths which lead to 
productive advance. Many of the most im- 
portant discoveries have come as a result 
of experiments undertaken with quite dif- 
ferent purposes in mind. Statistically it is 
certain that important and highly useful 
discoveries will result from some fraction 
of the work undertaken; but the results 
of any one particular investigation cannot 
be predicted with accuracy. 

“The unpredictable nature of pure sci- 
ence makes desirable the provision of 
rather special circumstances for its pur- 
suit. Pure research demands from its fol- 
lowers the freedom of mind to look at 
familiar facts from unfamiliar points of 
view. It does not always lend itself to or- 
ganized efforts and is refractory to direc- 
tion from above. In fact, nowhere else is 
the principle of freedom more important 
for significant achievement.” 

The study of mammalogy lies primarily in 
the field of pure science, but more and more 
frequently this knowledge is finding practical 
application. During the past year I spent 
nearly six months on the northeastern coast 
of Hudson Bay. In April and May lemmings 


were very abundant, but as spring came on 
they began to die off. The cause of their 
death is one of the many unsolved mys- 
teries of the arctic, but when the snow was 
finally gone, dead lemmings were found 
everywhere. The white foxes and snowy 
owls depend largely on these small, mouse- 
like mammals for food, and it was obvious 
that, with the vanishing food supply, the 
foxes and owls would have to migrate. From 
our observations in the region about Pov- 
ungnetuk we predicted that the white foxes 
and owls would migrate southward; that the 
catch of white foxes in that area would 
dwindle to almost nothing shortly after 
freeze-up; and to the southward, the catch 
would be better than usual. Reports from 
the Hudson’s Bay Company posts have sub- 
stantiated our predictions. The snowy owls 
have already reached New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, and their depredations on 
the small game will undoubtedly be felt this 
year. It seems incredible at first, but ex- 
perience indicates that the fluctuation of 
small rodents in a remote section of north- 
ern Canada, 1500 miles north of Pittsburgh, 
has an important bearing on the fur trade 
of eastern Canada and on the supply of small 
game as far south as Pennsylvania. It is also 
evident that we have, until recently, over- 
looked many of the fundamental problems 
of mammalian ecology which involve such 
things as our game and fur supply, pest 
control, animal-borne diseases, etc. With 
this realization is coming an understanding 
of the necessity for studies of this kind. 
The Jayman often looks upon science in 
an abstract way, almost as though it were 
a kind of magic lamp which, if rubbed the 
right way, will produce strange and won- 
derful things of almost any kind or amount. 
The feeling also exists that research is 
being conducted by a vast army of scientists, 
supported by inexhaustible funds. Unfortu- 
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nately, there is no magic about research, nor 
are the funds inexhaustible. New facts are 
learned only after many tedious hours of 
study and investigation; and the number 
of people engaged in many of the specialized 
branches is surprisingly small. For example, 
in all of North America there are less than 
twenty museums which carry on research 
similar to that conducted here at Carnegie, 
and in no instance is there any real dupli- 
cation. The failure of any one of these or- 
ganizations to function impedes progress by 
just that much. Each research collection is 
a vital cog that meshes into the gears of all 
biological research. As President Conant, 
of Harvard University, has very aptly said: 
“We shall have rapid or slow advance in 
this direction or in that depending on the 
number of really first-class men who are 
engaged in the work in question.” 


Surface feeding ducks, variously called 
pond ducks, river ducks, puddle ducks, 
dabblers and tip-up ducks, include Mallard, 
Black Duck, Pintail, the Teals, Baldpate, 
Gadwall, Shoveller and Wood Duck. The 
foot of a surface-feeding duck has a narrow 
lope on the hind toe. 


ANSWERS TO 
WELL, WHAT’S WRONG 


1. The downy young of the pied-billed grebe 
(of which this is a portrait) are vividly striped 
in black and white. 

2. An owl’s pupils contract to small points 
when in bright moonlight or a similar brilliant 


light. Their pupils are large in darkness so 
that they may reflect every tiny bit of light 
possible. 


3. The young of bobwhite are praecocial— 
able to shift for themselves almost immediately 
after picking out of the shell. They are not 
fed by their parents. 

4. A beaver uses only his back feet in swim- 
ming; his smal] forepaws are usually tucked up 
under his chin. His hind toes, like those on 
his front paws, are deeply webbed. 





Research requires many hours of painstaking study. 
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NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY 





This snapping turtle was photographed in March under a foot of water. 
Note edge of ice at top of photograph. Using the lens of polaroid sun 
glasses as a filter “cuts” through surface reflection. 


places has almost disappeared. Lighted by the slanting rays of a 
setting sun they make striking as well as valuable records for the 
nature student. 

A rock ribbed or root buttressed entrance of a groundhog’s den 
is so common as to be passed up by most photographers. Select a 
picturesque or unusual location and wait for the sun’s angle that 
best emphasizes the features to be shown. The grassy runways of 
field mice, woodpecker holes, fox dens and even the castings at the 
entrance of an angleworm’s burrow are all grist for the nature 
photographer’s shutter. 

The beginner can usually take satisfactory and frequently striking 
pictures of insects provided that facilities for close-up work are 
available. The photographs may be made either at home or afield. 

Some authorities claim that it is practically impossible to photo- 
graph a posed dead insect so that it will look natural. That may be 
true, but it is not necessary to photograph dead specimens. Prac- 
tically all insects may be easily slowed down by subjecting them 
to a few whiffs of ether, choloroform or carbon tetrachloride or 
even by placing them in the frost chest of a refrigerator for a few 
minutes. Indeed, I am inclined to lean toward the latter method. 

When refrigeration is resorted to, prepare your setting, camera, 
etc., while the specimen is being chilled. Chilling should be 
carried to the point where the insect still has the power to cling 
to objects, but is incapable of movement. Obviously, this method 
necessitates fast work on the photographer’s part as recovery of 
the insect is fairly fast. However, most of them remain motionless 
long enough to permit the taking of four or even more exposures. 

I have successfully chilled and photegraphed other cold blooded 
animals such as toads, frogs, salamanders, and some of the smaller 
reptiles. I have often used a simple chilling chamber of my own 


FIELD NOTES 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


devising in the field; the device consisting of a thin walled (tin) 
inner chamber around which is packed dry iee, the whole being 
well insulated from the outside with granulated cork. It render 
helpless in a very few minutes any small cold blooded specimen; 
dropped into it. 

When making the exposure place a contrasting background fa 
enough back so that the subject and the props do not cast , 
shadow on it; a couple of feet being usually sufficient. At home 
I find that a couple of photo flood lamps give enough illumination 
to permit instantaneous exposure even with a box camera whey 


loaded with high speed film such as Eastman Super XX or Agfa 


Supreme. 

Now, then, regardless of how artistic or accurate a photograph 
may be, it is virtually valueless as a nature or scientific record 
unless certain data accompany it. This should include: 1. proper 
identification of subject, including specific and local names; 2 
date, and time of day; 3. general locality; 4. immediate environment; 
5. weather at time of exposure as well as any other facts consid. 
ered pertinent. Photographic data pertaining to film type, ex- 
posure, lighting, etc., may prove useful for reference. Record you 





— 


re ion ere emer 


information there on the spot in a notebook carried for this pur- | 


pose. Don't rely on your memory. 

The mention of the larger as well as the extremely active animate 
forms of life has been purposely avoided because their photog. 
raphy involves a somewhat different procedure. 


But you will dis- | 


cover for yourself that different technique is no barrier to the | 


confirmed photo-naturalist. 


It is frequently possible to pick up an old but serviceable camera 


suitable for nature photography from second hand shops, pawn 
shops, and believe it or not, even from photographic dealers. Like 
me, you will discover that it does not require the investment of 
large sums unless—well, by that time you yourself will have dis- 
covered all of the answers. 





of delicious morels or so-called spring mushrooms. The 
morels can never be mistaken for poisonous varieties. 


A cluster 


(Continued from Page 25) 


were many but violations were few.’’—Game Pro- 





“During the several fox hunts that were held 
by various clubs this month, a fair number of 
grouse and rabbits were seen.”—Game Protector 
Millard Crooks, Somerset, February 16. 





“The pheasant population in my District has 
certainly decreased for some reason. We do not 
have as many as our stocking program warranted. 
everything being equal.’-—Game Protector S. Earl 
Carpenter, Doylestown, February 1946. 





“The hunters in this section have taken a de- 
cided interest in fox hunting and have had some 
success along this line, but they have not made 
a dent in the fox population thus far. They will 
no doubt have learned that it is more than a 


one man job to keep the vermin under control 
if they are to have good hunting. Here's hoping 
that they keep up the good work that they have 
started.”—Game Protector Francis Jenkins, Chin- 
chilla, February 1946. 





“The boys are having much success hunting 
foxes but are having some trouble with their 
dogs getting in fox traps.”—Game Protector Ray- 
mond Leiby, Elysburg, February 1946. 





“The winter in this section has been extremely 
mild and it is believed the deer as well as the 
small game came through in goed shape. The 
catch of beavers in this section was good. The 
largest beaver registered was 57 pounds. Trappers 


tector Paul L. Failor, Mt. Pocono, February 16 





“Beaver season was quite a prosperous one for 
the trappers in this district considering that we 
have very few active dams. 

“It seems that the wild turkeys have had 
more than the weather to battle this winter 
Numerous wildcat signs have been seen in the 
areas where the birds range. Deer have su 
vived the winter so far in fine condition. The 
large acorn crop last fall was a great help 
them, as the deer browse is scarce in this dis 
trict."—Game Protector M. B. Wells, Lewisburé: 
February 1946. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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SHREWS 


likely that there are four to seven in a litter, 
and that there may be two or three litters 
in a season. Its enemies are water snakes, 
mink, and the predatory birds and mam- 
mals which frequent its damp retreat. 
The tiny Pigmy Shrew, Microsorex hoyi 
thompsoni, is the smallest form of the shrew 
family, and possibly the smallest mammal 
in the world. It can easily be mistaken for 
the Cinereous Shrew in appearance, but it is 
almost an inch shorter. It is usually brown 
above and pale gray below. They make tiny 
burrows beneath stumps, fallen logs and 
under the leaf carpet of the forest, and pre- 
fer dry clearings rather than dark woods or 
damp marshes. It is probable that they 
bear several litters during spring and sum- 
mer, and have five or six young at a time. 
In this form the side scent glands are well- 
developed, and when a specimen is collected 
the noxious odor is readily apparent. Its 
food habits and enemies are generally sup- 
posed to be the same as those of its larger 


cousins. 

The Small Short-tailed Shrew, Cryptotis 
parva parva, seem difficult to trap, although 
they occur throughout the State and are very 
frequently found in owl pellets. They are 
not much more than three inches in total 
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length, but their tail is exceedingly short, 
being slightly over a half inch in length. 
This brownish gray or slate colored shrew 
is found in marshes, dry fallow fields and 
stubble, but less often in damp woods and 
meadows. Its nest is a ball of shredded 
leaves and grasses placed under a rock slab 
or a log, in a shallow tunnel. Several litters, 
numbering four to six young in each, are 
born between March and October. The 
young are exceedingly tiny and are not 
weaned until they are three weeks old. This 
form is definitely voracious, and is thought 
to consume more than its own weight every 
twenty-four hours. Small insects, mollusks, 
spiders, earthworms, dead bodies of small 
mammals and some vegetable matter make 
up the bulk of its diet. Owls, hawks, snakes 
and small, predatory mammals are its 
enemies. 

The Short-tailed Shrew, Blarina brevi- 
cauda, occurs throughout the State, and is 
often mistaken for a mole when not ex- 
amined carefully. Its nose is blunter than 
any other form of shrew, its ears are almost 
invisible, its legs short and its coat soft 
and velvety like that of a mole. This 
ubiquitous animal can be found in a wide 
variety of habitats, from the salt marshes 
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of the coastal areas to the stunted timber 
growth on mountain sides. It is most abun- 
dant in damp woods which support thick 
leaf mold, but it is not umcommon in wet 
meadows and overgrown fields. Its bulky 
nest is made up of partly shredded leaves 
and grasses, and is placed beneath a stump 
or fallen log. Three, and perhaps four, 
litters are produced each year between early 
spring and late September. Five to seven, 
but as many as nine young, may be found 
in a litter. These shrews have many ene- 
mies—hawks, owls, skunks, weasels, snakes, 
fish, foxes, etc.—but the unfortunate victims 
are often discarded rather than eaten by 
the killers. The reason for this is the evil- 
smelling odor which emanates from a well- 
developed gland near each flank of the shrew. 
The smell becomes exceedingly potent during 
the season of reproduction. Their diet is 
varied, ranging from insects, centipedes, 
snails, slugs, small salamanders, mice, an 
occasional bird, roots, beechnuts, fruits, and 
berries to small rodents. 

On the whole, shrews are beneficial. They 
cause no damage to man’s crops, and they 
act as a check on the insect population of 
the fields and woods. 





The Problem of Increased 
Hunting Pressure 


(Continued from Page 26) 

There is going to be a heavy increase in 
hunting pressure. 

We have grown over-optimistic about the 
highly satisfactory gain in waterfowl popu- 
lations. 

The increase has coincided with a series of 
exceptionally good breeding seasons. 

We have overshot our annual increase 
during the past two hunting seasons. 

The population has declined in those same 
two years. 

The annual regulations provide the only 
quick means of adjusting hunting pressure 
to supply. 

Marsh restoration and protection are high- 
ly important. 

Mother Nature is the prime factor in pro- 
duction on the breeding grounds. 

We can do much to improve wintering 
conditions. 

We need authentic publicity to create 
better public understanding. 


Lost, Strayed or Stolen 


A German short haired pointer wearing a 
Stainless steel name plate inscribed with the 
name and address of its owner, Lee Temple- 
ton, 43 North Highland Avenue, Norristown, 
Pa, has been missing from the home of 
F. C. Hitze, Kulpsville, Montgomery County 
since March 5. The dog is liver colored with 
a short white tail and was believed to have 
been seen about 8 miles east of Kulpsville a 
couple days after its disappearance. 

Any person knowing the whereabouts of 
this dog, please notify Mr. Templeton (tele- 
Phone Norristown 1192) or Deputy Game 
Protector George Burger, R. D. No. 1, Norris- 
town, Pa. Your cooperation will be greatly 
@ppreciated. 


TRANSATIONS OF THE COMMISSION’S MEETING 


Julo, Peter Paul, 34 W. Water St., Coaldale 
(Schuyl. Co.), failure to show hunter’s license on 
demand. 1 year. 


Kemp, Edward, R. D., Drums (Luzerne Co.), 
possessing doe deer taken in closed season. 2 
years. 

Malloy, Francis P., Drifton (Luzerne 
possessing hen pheasants. 1 year. 


Co.), 


(Continued from Page 15) 
Mandicott, Albert, 164 Parsonage St., Pittston 
(Luzerne Co.), (a) failure to stop on highwa 
upon signal; (b) turning off lights to avoid a 
2 years. 
Miller, Anthony Geo., 214 W. Phillip St., 
dale, (Schuyl. Co.), failure to show hunters 
license on demand. 1 year. 


(To Be Continued) 


Coal- 





Photo by O. Henry Hertzler, Jr., 


in the Lancaster, Pa., New Era. 


This hen pheasant was killed when it flew between the wires of a telephone cable along 
Route 222, near Sandy Beach. The body was wedged tightly between the two wires and 


the neck appeared to be broken. 
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VANISHING AMERICANS 
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Ivory-billed woodpecker. 


a favorite range of these wide-antlered, 
white-maned deer, gave up its last bull in 
1905, and after 1916 there were no more 
certain records from the State. Overhunting 
was chiefly responsible for the extermination 
of eastern caribou. Do not think, either, 
that warnings were not currently issued on 
the danger to the species. Rather it is the 
fact that head hogs refused to listen and 
complacent legislature refused to enact. I 
have an article printed in 1902 in the most 
popular American sporting magazine of 
that date, titled “The Relentless Pursuit of 
the Newfoundland Caribou.” The author 
Mr. P. T. McGrath, gave the facts in no 
uncertain fashion. You will have to seek 
in the paintings of Carl Rungius and Charles 
Livingston Bull for views of the palmated 
antlers of the heavy bulls silhouetted against 
the dying sun. No more are these grand 
beasts plowing through the tamarack swamps 
of our northeast. 

Lonely survivors of their former legions, 
trumpeter swans are the largest of North 
American waterfowl. Their low-pitched 
clarion notes, floating down from the blue 
as the migrating hosts passed high over- 
head, have ceased to be familiar sounds. 
Slightly larger than the more numerous 
whistling swans, and differing from them 
by having no yellow spot on the bill, trum- 
peters formerly bred on the vast sloughs 
of the northwestern states. The big, 30- 
pound, snow-white birds were unable to 
withstand overshooting and the many 
enemies at their nesting grounds. Coyotes, 
foxes and minks took their toll of the big, 
dull-white eggs and newly hatched cyg- 


nets. Today, in the Yellowstone Lake region, 
are found the only known nesting trum- 
peters in the States—a few scattered pairs. 
British Columbia harbors a few hundred 
birds, all that remain of the vanished 
legions. 

In the Santa Clara Valley of California 
a bird that seems all white from beneath 
may occasionally be seen hovering over some 
live-oak-dotted hillside. This is one of the 
last strongholds of the white-tailed kite, a 
beautiful gentle little hawk and a most 
valuable destroyer of insects and gophers. 
Grey above, white below, with bold black 
shoulder patches, these kites appear gull- 
like when wheeling in a high wind, but 
their flight silhouette is unmistakable as, 
with beating wings arched and legs extended, 
they hang over some field searching for 
food. In former times these little raptors 
were not uncommon in Florida and the Gulf 
States; they are still flashing over the 
savannahs of Mexico and Central America, 
their true habitat. But they have vanished 
from North America, save where, in the 
rolling hills of central and southern Cali- 
fornia, a few pairs still live, hunt and build 
their goblet-shaped nests high in the live 
oaks and cottonwoods. 

The incessant hammering of America’s 
most spectacular woodpecker used to echo 
through the moss-draped cypresses and 
gums of the vast swamps of the Carolinas, 
Florida and Gulf States. As big as a crow, 
the males sporting a peaked scarlet crest, 
ivory-billed woodpeckers are probably now 
the rarest of our native birds. There are 
few men today who have seen the birds 
alive. In 1932 a few were still existing in 
Louisiana and South Carolina. James Tan- 
mer, who was appointed on the National 
Audubon Society-Cornell fellowship to study 
ivory bills in 1937, estimated that there 
were 24 individuals alive in Louisiana, 
Florida and South Carolina, although per- 
sonally he saw only 5. The Singer tract of 
bottomland forest in Louisiana seems to be 
their last stronghold, but it is probable that 
this final refuge is doomed, for the cash of 
the lumber interests speaks louder than the 
appeals of conservationists. Never abundant, 
promiscuous shoooting for their bright crest 
feathers and white bills and the destruction 
of their food supply by ruthless logging 
have spelled the ivory bills’ doom. 

In colonial times whooping cranes, big 
cousins of the sandhills, snow-white with 
scarlet crowns and black wing-tips in adult 
plumage, swept across our midwestern states 
in uncounted legions, their clanging calls 





LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


“On retiring just recently, I picked up the 
December issue to glance at its highlights, 
but on catching ‘It Doesn’t Pay,’ I just had 
to sit down and read the whole story before 
quitting. This story is so gratifying, I be- 
lieve, to all protective-minded nimrods, that 
every newspaper in the State should have 
printed it. And to banish still other ‘whole- 
sale’ night deer hunting, which is undoubt- 
edly going on, I suggest that the protective 
officers establish more ‘watch-outposts’ with- 


out machines nearby—like the culprits do. 
This way many more of them should be 
caught in the act of deliberate, illegal bold- 
ness which seems on the increase. I wish 
to add my compliments for Mr. Shaffer’s 
story of the last ‘roundup’ of a great menace 
to honest sportsmanship, because many of 
my friends and I hunt and have felt an 
unusual sympathy for hundreds of other 
hunters in different sections who were de- 
prived of their earned kill because ‘night- 
spotters’ shot their deer unfairly.”—Ira E. 
Mellinger, 333 N. Charlotte St., Lancaster. 
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drifting down from the upper sky. A hun. [ 
dred years ago they laid their two big white 





eggs on the marshes and prairies of a fifteen 
hundred mile strip of territory from north. 
western Canada to Iowa. Early this yea 
25 whooping cranes were reported wintering | 
on the Aransas Wildlife Refuge on the © 
Blackjack Peninsula in Texas. These ar 

the only cranes known to be alive in the 

United States. No more do wavering wedges 

of the big white birds cleave the upper air 
over our western states. No more do they | 
strut and dance about their nesting grounds | 
on the Dakota sloughs. 


If our children and grandchildren ar | 
ever to see two of the most legendary fig. 
ures in North American fauna—the fisher | 
and wolverine—these species should go on, 
and STAY on the protected list at once in | 
the few states where they still occur. That | 
brown flash of the tree-tops, the pine mar- 
ten, so often seen embracing a pretty 
woman’s neck, should enjoy a closed season 
from trapping for several years. In our 
country these three fur-bearers are facing 
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Whooping crane. 


extermination. Everglade kites and swallow- 
tailed kites should be rigidly protected by 
the states of the deep South which supply 
their home but not their refuge. White- | 
winged doves are in serious danger in Texas 
from last season’s overshooting, where, i | 
some counties over half the total crop was 
“harvested” in a few days’ gunning, and | 
an estimated 20,000 cripples were left unre- 
covered in the corn and wheat fields. The 
big, spike-tailed sage grouse, largest of its 
family in America, are no longer plentiful 
on the prairies of Montana and the Dakotas. | 
Overhunting and the old story of depreda- | 
tion by grazing stock have placed them close 
to the shadows. | 


Add to these vanishing ones the ghosts 
of thousands of green and yellow Carolina | 
paroquets, legions of Eskimo curlews, small- | 
est of those curved-billed shorebirds, and 
rafts of the big, white-headed, black-bibbed | 
Labrador duck and you will have a list of 
American wildlife which we will probably | 
never see alive. 

As with the bison and pronghorn of the 
western plains, the breadth of untold mil- 
lions has narrowed to the pin point of ap- | 
proaching oblivion. Can we parry this | 
vanishing point? | 
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Control Insects for Camp Comfort 


or two applications will be enough for the 
entire season, 


Wood used in constructing the cabin may 
be attacked by several different insects. 
These insects include termites, carpenter ants 
and the grub or worm stage of several 
different beetles. 


Carpenter ants damage the building by 
cutting out galleries in various woody parts 
of the camp for a place to rear their young. 
They may attack any timber from the foun- 
dation up to the rafters. Their presence is 
indicated by large piles of sawdust-like 
material in which the cast skins of the 
young ants are mixed. Carpenter ants are 
capable of causing considerable damage to 
a cabin if allowed to go uncontrolled. The 
DDT sprays will control these and any other 
ants which may be attracted to the camp 
for food. 

There are various remedies for the con- 
trol of the wood borers in logs and other 
timbers of the cabin. Wood treated with 
creosote usually escapes damage. When 
borers are well established in logs it may 
be necessary to use a treatment of some 
such material as Orthodichlorobenzene mixed 
with fuel oil, about one-half of this chemical 
with one-half of light oil. This is applied 
during the time of the year when the beetle 
grubs are active and when the cabin may be 
left open. A mixture of nine parts of tur- 
pentine to one part of kerosene, or even 
straight kerosene may be applied. This latter 
treatment has the disadvantage of making 
the material quite inflammable. We at pres- 
ent do not know how oil solutions of DDT 
might work out on these wood beetles. 


FIELD NOTES 


“A dozen or more robins were seen in Propa- 
gation Area A-14, on February 20, the morning 
after the heavy snow. Apparently they were 
not well pleased with the environment! Two days 
later, a pair of bluebirds were seen.’’—Game Pro- 
tector Daniel Fackler, Red Lion, February 1946. 





“We had more beaver trappers than ever before. 
Many servicemen enjoyed getting out in the 
mountains again and they made up a goodly part 
of the army after these fine pelts. At one house 
I counted 42 traps set around it. 

“I ran into a peculiar incident during the season. 
Finding a man carrying something in a gunny 
sack, I inspected it only to find a young beaver 
in it, not much larger than a large woodchuck. 
The owner explained that he was making a 
transfer of the animals, moving them from a 
dam where they were doing damage to another 
creek where they could thrive and grow larger.” — 
Game Protector Frank E. Couse, DuBois, Febru- 
ary 1946. 





“During the past hunting season Nick Horvath, 
Clymer, a returned serviceman, and his brother 
Red came upon a red fox lying under the roots 
of a fallen tree. One of the brothers raised his 
gun to shoot it and the other stopped him, not 
being sure whether they were allowed to kill it. 
They argued for some time and finally one of 
the boys took the license from the other’s back 
and read the law. Finding that foxes were un- 
Protected, they killed it. The fox cooperated with 
the boys by not running away. 

“On February 22 another gray fox went on a 
sight-seeing expedition on the farm of John A. 
Cribbs, Clarksburg. Mr. Cribbs was at the barn 
doing chores when his wife saw a fox coming 
across a field toward the house. When it was 
about fifty feet from the house she called Mr. 

He came from the barn to the house, 
passing about thirty feet away from the animal, 
which did not become alarmed or run away. 
He secured a gun from the house and killed the 





Termite 


If termites are present there are several 
things that may be used. Usually the best 
remedy is to see that the timber of the 
cabin is brought well above the ground 
line so that there is no contact with moist 
earth. Then the timber which goes next to 
the foundation may be treated with creo- 
sote. It is also definitely known that DDT 
will kill termite colonies when applied to 
the ground where they are located. 

Mites and ticks on the vegetation may be 
numerous enough to cause considerable an- 
noyance. If ticks are known to occur, the 
body should be carefully examined each dav 
after the outdoor activities are over and any 
ticks found carefully removed. The place 
of attachment should be treated with mild 
iodine or rubbing alcohol. If you have a 
dog in camp, examine him too once daily for 
ticks. In removing ticks pull them with a 
gentle pull to prevent the breaking of 
mouth parts off in the wound. Kerosene ap- 


fox. The head was brought to me and I sent 
it to the Bureau of Animal Industry and re- 
ceived the report that it was positive rabies. 








Missing—Pointer, 
(brown) markings on head and ears, large liver 


male; white with liver 
spot at base of tail. Lightly ticked on body. 
Age 9 months; weight 35 pounds. This dog has 
been ill and requires medical attention. Is 
quite thin. No collar. Missing from his home 
in Wallingford, Delaware County, since 5:30 
A. M., Thursday, February 28, 1946. Twenty-five 
($25.00) Dollars reward will be paid for any in- 
formation leading to the recovery of this dog, 
dead or alive. Any information, notify the owner, 
Carl Boyer, Jr., Wallingford, Pa. Telephone 
Media 1726. 
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plied to the tick will cause it to loosen 
its hold and come off entire. 

Chiggers are the young of a common 
ground inhabitating mite. They attack by 
penetrating the skin causing considerable 
irritation, which may last for several days. 
They feed on blood and possibly tissue. 
Their wild hosts include birds, rabbits and 
a number of other animals. They are found 
on the ground and vegetation. It is from 
these places that they go ‘to their host. 
Keeping the weeds and brambles cut well 
back from the cabin will help -to reduce 
the number of chiggers. When the infes- 
tation is heavy use dusting sulphur over 
the ground and vegetation near the camp. 
Before going into an area where chiggers 
are numerous, use liberal quantities of sul- 
phur on and in the clothing. 

The war developed some new repellents. 
Dimethyl phthalate emulsion used on outer 
garments gives protection against chiggers 
for several days and may repel the young 
stage of ticks. Several commercial mixtures 
are now on the market containing this and 
two or three other materials with long un- 
pronounceable names. These mixtures should 
be used as directed on the container. 

There are a few other irritating pests such 
as mosquitoes and deer flies. DDT sprays 
on the screens and doors will aid in re- 
ducing the mosquitoes. The repellents men- 
tioned for black flies will also give protec- 
tion from both of these. 


Visit your camp frequently throughout 
the year. Get acquainted with the wild 
things which live near by. You will learn 
to like them. 


(Continued from Page 28) 


This is the fourth fox that I know of having 
rabies, and know of two other instances in 
which foxes acted very peculiar."—Game Pro- 
tector Bruce W. Catherman, Indiana, February 
1946. 





“Beaver season has ended and the catch in 
Mercer County appears to have been fair, in 
spite of high water and ice. Some very large 
ones have been tagged, but the majority have 
run around twenty to thirty-five pounds. I be- 
lieve plenty have been left for another season, as 
most of the trappers were green at trapping them, 
and on that account did not have too good luck.” — 
Game Protector H. C. Sutherland, Greenville, 
February 1946. 





“On February 2, while on patrol checking 
beaver colonies for pre-season trapping, we ob- 
served a snowy owl which had been killed in 
the Bark Shanty section. This is the first snowy 
owl that I had ever seen and the only one I 
had a report on in this area during the past 
winter. The bird weighed almost four pounds.”’— 
Game Protector Arthur G. Logue, Coudersport. 
February 16. 





“I have seen quite a few bear tracks in the 
snow during the last three weeks, and have had 
reports of bears being seen. There seem to 
be plenty of deer around. Most of them are 
staying back in the woods where there have been 
plenty of acorns from last year. I had a report 
of forty deer being counted in one field at the 
same time. The beaver catch has been small 
in this district."—Game Protector Robert Sinsa- 
baugh, English Center, February 1946. 





“There were very few fox hunters out this 
month, due to weather conditions and a light 
snow crust that cut the dogs’ feet and also made 
trailing very hard.'’"—Game Protector R. E. Holtz- 
apple, Middleburg, February 1946. 

(Turn Page) 
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“The beaver kill in this district will be light 
this season. Most of the beaver dams were cov- 
ered with ice all through the season and the 
beavers didn’t seem to move much. There were 
a lot more trapvers the first of the season than 
there were the last part of the season. The ice 
on the dams caused a lot of trappers to quit and 
many returned to work after strikes were settled. 
There were a lot of complaints of traps and 
beavers being stolen.""—Game Protector Edward 
Shaw, Leeper, February 1946. 





“The winter weather continued to be mild dur- 
ing most of the month. Some of the men hunt- 
ing foxes reported seeing rabbits, grouse and 
pheasants, and one covey of 12 quail were found 
in Daugherty Township. 

“The clubs in the county put on several fox 
hunts during the month and a number of foxes 
were taken. The interest is still alive. 

“All the clubs are well pleased with the ac- 
quisition of the Raccoon National Park to State 
control, and the County League has been asked 
to represent the sportsmen in setting up plans 
for future development.”—Game Protector J. 
Bradley McGregor, Beaver, February 1946. 





“I have not had a single complaint of damage 
to crops this winter and have seen as many as 
23 deer on fields along Route 381 Rolling Rock 
Club. Rabbit trapping will fall off very much 
this month, as we have had very little snow. 
There was very little request for feed this winter, 
and all game looks to be in good condition.”— 
Game Protector William G. Matthews. Rector. 
February 1946. 





“The beaver season was not as successful as I 
had hoped for in this district. I believe that the 
reason for it was the amount of trappers and the 
fact that they looked at traps, cut ice and set 
traps all hours of the day and night.’’—Game Pro- 
tector J. L. Latimer, Corry, February 1946 
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“While checking a stream for pre-season beaver 
trapping in Cambria County on February 14, I 
saw the first duck of the winter—a female blue- 
wing feeding on a small run.’’—Game Protector 
Nicholas M. Ruha, Ebensburg. February 1946. 





“Before going back to work with the Commis- 
sion I was fox hunting in a swamp in which 
snowshoe rabbits had been stocked about 12 
years ago. At that time they had multiplied for 
a few years and then disappeared. Now I see that 
they have reappeared and seem to be increasing 
and spreading out.’-—Game Protector Joseph Budd. 
Honesdale, February 1946. 





“Weather conditions this winter have been fav- 
orable for both large and small game. We had 
two rather heavy snow storms, but the weather 
moderated and the snow didn't lay long enough 
to seriously harm the game. Beaver trapping 
was rather heavy this season, and a good catch 
was made, considering unfavorable weather con- 
ditions."—Game Protector H. D. Carroll, Thorn- 
hurst, February 1946. 





Top: Three dandies taken in the Poconos on 
December 1, last year. One weighed 192 Ibs. hog 
dressed. It was bagged by P. Lester Creasy, 
Lewisburg, who sent in the photo; George H., 
Creitz, Schnecksville, and daughter Mary, with 
8-pointer shot December 3 last year on the Blue 
Mountain in Lehigh County near Wanamakers, 
L. W. Postelethwait, member of the Titusville 
Sportsmen’s Club with nice trophy bagged last 
season. 


Second row: Nimrod in the making Kim Wil- 
son Lebo, Millersburg, with a nice buck his 
grandfather Thompson F. Haine ged during 
the 1944 season; Thomas Ramage, Rilltown, with 
28 foxes taken last fall. 


Third row, left to right: Ted Dissinger, Bud 
Ruth and Charles Hosler Matthews, all of 
Womelsdorf, with 3 nice ones bagged in Lycoming 
County in 1944. Photo by Elton Kachel. Dandy 
bruin bagged in Lycoming County last season by 
A. L. Ranaldi, Myerstown. Photo by Mrs. Ran- 
aldi. Nice catch of foxes, muskrats, etc., made 
by Virgil C. Lachman, Jr., a Bucks County 
trapper who sent this photo from Camp Bland- 
ing, Florida. The animals were taken A Bucks 
County. 


Bottom, left to right: G. Robison, Eddie Kue- 
zyusky, Billie Robison and S. Kuczyusky, Brock- 
way, with 150 Ib. (dressed) bucks bagged Decem- 
ber 2, 1944; Miller Bickford, McIntyre, President 
of McIntyre Sportsmen’s Association, with catch 
of 14 gray foxes caught in vicinity of McIntyre, 
This was Mr. Bickford’s first attempt at trap 
ping foxes and without a doubt it will pay good 
dividends in this section. Photo sent in by Game 
Protector B. W. Catherman. 





EARLY TRAINING—(Continued from Page 16) 


and use the same word at all times. At first he will not under- 
stand and will want to run and play, but call him back and repeat 
the command. It will not hurt to give him a gentle flick with 
the switch to keep him in place. Keep repeating the procedure 
until he understands and you will accomplish the result in an 
unbelievably short time. Be careful to make each walk very 
short, and do not allow the puppy to become tired. 


While the dog is young it is an excellent time to acquaint him 
with gunfire. An excellent way is to fire a small caliber rifle or 
pistol over him at feeding time. Hold the pan of food near him 
and let someone fire the gun while he is eager to get at the food. 
There is almost no chance at all that the puppy will pay the 
slightest attention to the shot. Continue this procedure for awhile, 
and he will associate the fire of the gun with feeding time, thus 
his thoughts of a gun will be associated with pleasure. Soon the 
rifle can be changed to a smal] bore shotgun. When he is thor- 
oughly familiar with the gun and has reached the age to go afield 
in search of game, his association will be a pleasant one, and any 
effort spent to avoid gunshyness is indeed worthwhile. 

The young dog may be started in retrieving while still a pup, 
provided the tactics used are administered with great care and 
patience. Many dogs show a natural willingness to retrieve, and 
with these tendencies cultivation of the trait is sufficient. Use a 
rubber ball or a small dumbbell cut from soft wood, throw it out 
for him and allow him to bring it back to you. Use simple com- 
mands and always use the same words. When the object is. thrown, 
call “Seek Dead,” and when he picks it up, command, '“Fetch.” 
When he delivers it to you, reward him with an affectionate pat, 
clearly showing your approval. When this groundwork is laid 
the transition is but slight from the rubber ball to the dead bird 
in the field. Do not tire the dog, and avoid play, and if the pros- 
pect shows no tendency at all to retrieve after working with him 
along these lines, wait a few months and use the force method, 
which will be discussed in a later issue. 

Take the youngster into the field at every opportunity, and allow 
him to do as he pleases, and learn things in a natural inquisitive 
way. Encourage him to hunt by walking away from the roads 
and paths, where field larks, brush birds, and imsects will attract 
his attention. Use different territory giving him the opportunity 
to explore new sections, arid see new sights. Take him in rough 
cover at times; this will help him to become tough, and prevent 
his seeking easy footing. 


If the pup should be slow getting out into cover on his own, 
take along an older dog that the prospect may follow. Here again 
do not allow the little feller to become tired. Take him up im- 
mediately at the first sign of fatigue, and do not let him run out 
on the way back. Keep him on leash or at “heel.” 

If these simple instructions are followed your pup will be 
started in the right direction, and training a bird pup can be a 
great source of pride and joy. 


WHAT IS A SAFE RIFLE—(Continued from Page 16) 


ammunition, but no full-jacketed bullet should be fired unless 
it is directed into a steep bank of soft earth or other suitable 
backstop. There is no disintegration of such bullets at all, and 
they will glance at a sharp angle off any hard surface. 

Big game bullets may shed some of their weight upon striking 
earth or a rock, and consequently aren’t as dangerous as the full- 
jacketed type, but the danger of ricochets still is present. 

The safest bullets are those designed for shooting vermin, such 
as the 48-grain pellet for the Swift cartridge. These were meant 
to explode in game of woodchuck size, and usually will go to 
pieces if they strike earth at any reasonable range. Im factory 
ammunition the thickness of the bullet jacket is balanced to the 
load, so that the 46-grain .22 Hornet bullet at 2,650 is just as safe, 
within its range, as the 48-grain Swift bullet at nearly twice the 
velocity. This fact has been learned the hard way by many hand 
loaders who attempted to use Hornet bullets in Swift and Varminter 
rifles at Swift velocities, only to have the bullet fiy to pieces in the 
air and never reach the target. 

In conclusion then, light, high-velocity bullets are safer than 
any others when they strike the earth at ranges where they still 
retain enough velocity to go to pieces. The factory cartridges 
shooting them are the .218 Bee, .219 Zipper, .22 Hornet and the 
.220 Swift. A number of .25 caliber cartridges, such as the 87-grain 
250 Savage at 3,000 m. v. and the 100-grain .257 at 2,900 would 
be equally safe with proper bullets. These cartridges are likely 
to be loaded with heavier jacketed bullets for use on larger 
game, however, and fail to break up upon striking. 

The above thoughts are worth considering in the purchase and 
use of a rifle for any purpose other than big game hunting, but 
when all is said and done, the problem revolves back to the man. 
If he knows his rifle, has a proper respect for its lethal possibilities 
and refuses to take a chance ever, then his rifle is a safe rifle and 
he is a safe rifleman and a credit to the clan. 
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NOTICE 


TO READERS 


As of July 1, 1946, the subscription fee for Game 
News will be $1.00 for one year, $1.50 for two years 
and $2.00 for three years, for everyone, residents 
and non-residents, with a special group rate of $.50 
for all sportsmen’s organizations that wish to include 
the magazine as a part of their membership fees, 
provided such subscriptions are submitted in lots of 


ten or more. 


The purpose of the increased fee is to enable the 
Commission to provide better paper, better text, and 
better illustrations and more adequately sustain the 
magazine financially. You as a reader will benefit 
tremendously as a result, and we hope you will 


cooperate. 




















